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B Nobody Can Retilens Pres. che’ 
* S. Democratic Senator Allen Ellender 


gifrom Louisiana recently declared that 

| President Eisenhower's administration should 
p consider asking the people of Free China to 
“choose ‘sg more popular leader than President 
‘Chiang Kai-shek.” By making such a statement 
Senator Ellender has certainly betrayed his 
"ytter ignorance of the Far Eastern situation in 
meral and the conditions in China in par- 
Mticular—an ignorance, indeed, which is not 
uliar to the Senator from Louisiana but is 
Shared by quite a number of people in the 
United States and other parts of the world. 
hese people, of whom Senator Ellender is an 
pex: mple par excellence, are not necessarily all 
Unsympathetic toward Free China's anti-Com- 
1 wnist struggle, but most of them have been 
Is boring under the illusion that President Chiang 
is no longer popular with the Chinese people. 
F this reason, some of them have been in- 
Blined to favor the so-called “third force” 
Movement. As a matter of fact, a ‘third force” 
ij nowhere to be found. If a “third force” can 
be said to be in existence, it exists only in the 
wi hful thinking of a small group of disgruntled 
‘anc discredited politicians: whose inordinate 
@mbitions have made them blind to the realities 
0 the existing situation and extremely anxious 
0 fish in troubled waters. The reason why 
ieo ple like Senator Ellender have the illusion 
that President Chiang is no longer popular 
With the Chinese people lies in their erroneous 
ie icf that the President is largely, if not solely, 
fesponsible for the loss of the Chinese mainland 
the Communists. Obviously such an assump- 
non their part has no foundation at all. 
fhe factors which led to the loss of the mainland 


are many, and limited space does not permit 
us to make a detailed analysis of them here. 
President Chiang has pointed out the National 
Government’s mistakes in the past on many 
occasions, and has been frank and _states- 
manlike enough to admit his share of the 
responsibility for what happened. Notwith- 
standing Senator Ellender’s assertion to the 
contrary, the fact remains that President Chiang 
still is, as he has always been, the most popular 
leader of the Chinese people. Those on the 
mainland who used to be critical of the National 
Government now realize that, even as it was 
in the days before its removal to Taiwan, it 
was infinitely better than the present Com- 
munist regime in Peiping, under which the 
people are leading such a miserable existence 
that they feel that life in hell itself cannot be 
any worse. To the people of Free China and 
the 450,000,000 Chinese on the mainland, 
therefore, President Chiang’s leadership is 
absolutely indispensable, and they are convinced 
that nobody can replace him as their beacon 
of light and hope in the face of the ruthless 
Communist oppression. 


The Unbreakable Korean Stalemate 


Despite the fact that more than a month has 
elapsed since President Eisenhower's inaugura- 
tion, there is as yet no indication that the 
stalemated Korean war can be brought to 
an end in the foreseeable future. It would 
be unreasonable, of course, to expect the 
American Chief Executive to work wonders within 
the space of one or two months, but even 
at this early stage of his new administration 
it is already quite obvious that he is confronted 
with overwhelming difficulties in trying to 
break the Korean stalemate. To begin with, 
President Eisenhower's openly declared objec- 
tive of wresting the initiative from the Com- 
munists and keeping the enemy guessing has 
been rendered almost impossible of attainment 
by the vociferous demand in many quarters 
that whatever steps he may take in the 
Far East be made known to them before- 





hand. Even the so-called ‘‘deneutralization” of 
Taiwan, which means no more than that the 
American navy has ceased to shield the Chinese 
Communists from attacks by Free China’s 
armed forces, has resulted in severe criticisms 
by the United States’ chicken-hearted allies, 
especially Great Britain. The possibility of 
taking other positive measures such as a naval 
blockade of the Communist-held Chinese main- 
land and the bombing of the Communist bases 
in Manchuria is causing even greater alarm in 
those countries which profess to be anti-Com- 
munist but will not support any drastic, 
effective steps against the Communists except 
when their own vital interests are threatened. 
What is dreaded by these allies of the United 
States is “expansion of the Korean war.” To 


them an indefinite prolongation of the Korean 


stalemate is nothing undesirable so long as the 
United States is bearing the brunt of the fight- 
ing and sustaining ninety per cent of the 


casualties. Soviet Russia and the Chinese and 
North Korean Communists have no need to do 
any ‘‘guessing” and the initiative will always 
rest in their hands since the democratic nations 
participating in the UN police action in Korea 
keep on telling the enemy what they will or 
will not do. The UN forces are not winning 
and have no hope to win the Korean war 
because they are not permitted to use the best 
available weapons and make the most effective 
strategic moves. The root cause of this 
anomalous situation is to be found in the fact 
that the aforesaid chicken-hearted allies of the 
United States are quite afraid of Soviet Russia's 
military might. Hence they are warning the 
American Government everyday that an expan- 
sion of the Korean war will lead to the out- 
break of a general conflict. The truth of the 
matter, however, is that the only way to 
prevent a third world war is to convince the 
Communists through both words and actions 
that the democracies are not afraid of a 
general war. Unless the anti-Communist nations 
stop fearing Soviet Russia, the latter will be 
able to make the Korean stalemate drag on as 
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long as she pleases. 
Great Britain's Selfish Policy 

The selfishness of Great Britain’s foreign 
policy has again been amply demonstrated 
by her attitude toward the latest developments 
in the Far Eastern situation. No sooner had 
President Eisenhower announced his decision 
to order the U. S. Seventh Fleet to cease 
protecting the Communist-held Chinese main- 
land from attacks by Free China’s armed forces 
than a tremendous hue and cry was raised in 
British official circles against the first step taken 
by the new American Government to cope with 
Communist aggression. British protests became 
even louder when reports reached London 
that the United States might decide upon a 
naval blockade of the Chinese coast and air 
attacks on the Communist bases in Manchuria, 
In point of fact, such anti-Communist measures 
as a naval blockade are merely being taken 
into consideration by the American Government, 
and it is still uncertain whether anything of 
this kind will ultimately be carried out. What 
surprises us is not that Great Britain is opposed 
to the American Government’s stiffening policy 
toward the Communists but the manner in 
which this opposition manifests itself. In view 
of the arrogance and peremptoriness with 
which British. politicians have voiced their 
criticisms of American actions and intentions, 
we really cannot help wondering whether the 
foreign policy of the United ‘States is being 
formulated in London+sor Washington, and we 
have no doubt that the same question has 
also arisen in the minds of many Americans, 
Apparently the British politicians (and also 
certain sections of the British public) have 
forgotten the fact that Great Britain today is 
no longer the power she was in the days be- 
fore World War I. If she is not in a_ position 
to impose her will upon Iran and Egypt, much 
less can she hope to do so in dealing with the 
United States, a country which within three 
decades twice saved the British Isles from 
German conquest. British policy toward the 
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Communists, whether of the Russian or Chinese 
brand, is entirely one of appeasement. What 
a pity that Neville Chamberlain’s umbrella, 
which was considered symbolic of the Munich 
deal and was later passed on to Clement 
Attlee, is again being used by Winston Church- 
ill! As we have pointed out in these columns 
before, Great Britain’s policy of appeasement 
toward the Communists is solely actuated by 
her desire for commercial gains. Indeed, this 
desire for a few sordid dollars can easily ex- 
plain London’s undignified efforts to please 


the Soviet-backed puppet regime under Mao 
Tse-tung: its hasty recognition of Mao's “*gov- — 
ernment” in 1950; its refusal to recall the 


, British charge d'affaires in Peiping despite ‘the 


Chinese Communists’ refusal to send a diplo-. 
matic representative to Britain; and its insist- 
ence upon trading with the Chinese mainland 
though Mao’s “volunteers” are continuing to 
kill British soldiers in Korea. In the pursuance . 
of her selfish policy Great Britain has not 
hesitated to sacrifice her honor at the altar of 
profit. 


All That Glitters 


hile the insidious timetable of Soviet 
WY Russia unfolds itself in East Germany, 
Austria, Korea, the UN and elsewhere as 
opportunity offers, the tendency to accept, 
against formidable evidence and expert advice, 
all that glitters as gold will probably remain 
with us in our present stage of cerebral evo- 
lution. This proneness to hang on to the fee- 
blest ray of hope may yet cost us dear. 

Of late, three events of economic significance 
appear to have been accepted by observers in 
the. Free World as indicative of a trend that 
the Free World is gaining at the expense of 
Soviet Imperialism. With the progress made by 
the European Coal and Steel Community, the 
abrogation by Iran of the caviare concession in 
favor of Soviet Russia, and the signing of the 
three-year contract between Messrs. William's 
Harvey Ltd. of Liverpool and the Bolivian 
Mining Corporation for the sale of half of 
Bolivia’s tin production, optimists are apt to 
assume that Soviet Imperialism has suffered a 
triple setback in its plans for World Revolu- 
tion. 

Jean Monnet, President of the European 
Coal and Steel Authority, recently stated that 
the common institutions of the European De- 
fense Community have all been set up and 
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that they are working. They include the High 
Authority, an assembly which is the Commu- 
nity’s Parliament, a High Court of Justice, 
and a Council of Ministers in which the na- 
tional governments are represented. The High 
Authority, the Community's executive . body, 
has already levied the first European tax on 
coal and steel production in six countries 
without going through national channels. 
Since the setting up of the High Authority 
on August 10, 1952, 15 working commis-~ 
sions have been organized. In all *the 15 
commissions, willing cooperation has been 
accorded by all concerned. Though not a mem- 
ber, the British Government indicated that 
they desired close and lasting association with 
the community, and a strong delegation was 
accordingly sent to Luxembourg to work out 
the formal details of this association. 

The caviare concession dates back to 1867. 
After the Bolshevik Revolution, the matter was 
a source of bad blood for a number of years. 
During those years, the Persians refused to 
treat, and the Russians occupied and operated 
some of the installations without the benefit 
of an agreement. Then in 1928, a 25-year con- 
cession was granted to Soviet Russia. This 
concession expired on January 31, 1953. By its 
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terms, each government held 50% of the capi- 
tal. A board of six directors consisting of three 
from each country was formed. The Chairman 
was to have been a Persian, but had, in fact, 
alternated. The Russians further saw to it that 
the Persian appointed should be friendly to 
Soviet Russia. Even before the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. took on the full burden of Iranian 
ire, the Persians had begun to complain of 
the arrangement whereby Moscow paid them 
a measly annual pittance plus 15% of the prof- 
its totalling some US$120,000. Sometime in 
January, Ivan Sadchikov, the Russian Ambas- 
sador, presented some notes to the Iranian 
Government, asking for either a renewal of 
of the concession or else an exclusive sales 
contract for 10 years with full contro] over 
processing and packing, or failing both of 
these, an extension of the concession till March 
31 so that advantage might be taken. of the 
spring run of the fish. Opinion in the Majlis 
was by no means unanimous. It was eventually 
agreed, however, that it was important that 
there should be some consistency in policy, 
and that all foreign concessions should be ter- 
minated. Accordingly, the Soviet concession on 
Iranian caviare was. 

From La Paz, Edward A. Morrow of the 
New York Times wrote, ‘‘Rightist elements 
in the Bolivian Government dealt a severe blow 
today to their Communist colleagues and set 
the nation on the road to economic recovery 
by contracting for the sale of half of the na- 
tion’s tin production for the next three years 
to Britain.” It will be recalled that the United 
States Reconstruction Finance Corporation had 
picked up 5,000 tons of Bolivian tin on the 
spot. Williams Harvey Ltd. of Liverpool, which 
is controlled by Consolidated Smelters, a hold- 
ing company largely controlled by the Patino 
interests, signed a contract with the Bolivian 
Mining Corporation to buy all the output of 
the former Patino enterprises in Bolivia that 
had been nationalized in October, 1952. Annual 
production of the Patino mines in Bolivia 
amounts to approximately 160,000 tons. Under 
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the terins of the contract which runs till the 
end of 1955, Williams Harvey Ltd. will take 
title to tin concentrate shipments at the Bolli- 
vian city of Uyuni. Manuel Barrau, President 
of the Bolivian Mining Corporation, remarked 
with pride that it was the first time British 
buyers had contracted for Bolivian tin in Boli- 
via. He denied that there were any secret 
protocols attached to either the British or United 
States contracts whereby a certain percentage 
of the earnings would be set aside against 
future payments under indemnity agreements. 
The Bolivian Government is willing, however, 
to submit to arbitration the question of com- 
pensation for the nationalized mines. 

When Lechin was appointed Minister of 
Mines in President Estenssoro’s Government, 
observers had some misgivings as to the road 
Bolivia would travel in the next year or so. 
Nationalization of the tin mines did not help 
to allay their fears. It was not until the Patino 
interests had contracted to pay for the products 
from the mines which they used to own that 
these observers could point with reassurance to 
the fact that either through volition or force 
of circumstances, the Government of Messrs. 
Estenssoro and Lechin had decided to take a 
turn to the right. That such an assumption 
may not be entirely justifiable is evidenced by 
the agitation that has been fanned up by the 
Communists among ‘the Indians who, after all, 
form the majority of the country in the Co- 
chabamba Valley. Although these serious dis- 
turbances are ostensibly directed against the 
local authorities, El Diario reported that these 
*‘revolutionary farmers’’ were carrying out a 
*tbloody’ purge against farmers. unwilling to 
join their syndicate and that they had resorted 
to murder as a means of persuasion. The Com- 
munist newspaper El] Pueblo pointed out that 
while mines had been nationalized, an approach 
had yet to be made to the solution of the land 
problem. 

In the sturgeon and caviare business, the 
Iranian concession produced 110 tons of caviare 
worth some US$2,000,000. Considered as an 
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item in the international balance of payments, | Russia stands to gain in the way of propa- 
it means little to Iran and less to the Soviets. ganda. 

To compare the caviare business with that of Since the Fulton College speech, the progress 
oil is perhaps inevitable, but it is neither fair made by the Coal and Steel Authority is ad- 
nor sensible. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company mittedly encouraging. But the distance between 
officials may derive some comfort from the the call for and the realization of a unified 
fact that they have ceased to be the sole butt Western Europe tied up to a strong NATO 
of bad Iranian jokes, but we may be sure that capable of picking up whatever gauntlet thrown 
the Soviets will not hesitate to draw attention into the arena will be tortuous, dreary and 
to the comparative grace with which the Soviet long. Let us hope that the caravan will keep 
Union has left her concession on the southern rolling along and that one day all that glitters 


shores of the Caspian. Fact or fiction, Soviet may yet survive the touchstone, 


The Parable of Rats . 


There lived a man in Yung (,) who was a firm believer in 
numerology, and many things were under taboo with him. The 
year he was born happened to be one represented by rat, and 
therefore he became particularly partial to rats. No cats or dogs 
were allowed to be kept in his residence. Servants were expressly 
warned not to harm any of them. When rats were given the free- 
dom of his barn and kitchen, he said not a word. Consequently, 
hordes of rats, upon the widespread report, flocked to his house in 
search for food with no sense of fear. In course of time, nothing 
in the house was left without a trace of their gnawing. No 
clothing was without holes. Foods served to men were actually 
leftover of the rats. They crawled in open daylight in the com- 
pany of men, and their gnawings at night were so loud that sleep 
was rendered impossible. Still they were tolerated... After a few 
years the man moved and/the house was taken by another. The 
rats were rampant as before. The new occupant said, “These rats 
are certainly a nuisance, but how is it possible that they work 
havoc here so glaringly?’ Thereupon he borrowed some five or 
six cats, and ordered all the doors. fast closed, the tiles on the roof 
all torn away, every hole in the house immersed with water, and 
traps laid all over the place. Rats were killed by thousands, 
piling up like a small mound. They stank for a couple of months 
after being thrown away. Alas! Any state of carefree complacency 
cannot be expected to last long! : 

—From the Works of Liu Tsung-yuan. 
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A Chinese View of NATO* 


Tingfu F. Tsiang 


Ip the five years that I have repre- 


sented my country in the United Nations, 
“I have seen much happen both inside and out. 
side ofthe United Nations. The principal trend 
in all these crowded events is the struggle be- 
tween freedom and communism. As President 
Eisenhower -put it in his inaugural speech, 
“Freedom is pitted against slavery; lightness 
against the dark.” I was enormously heartened 
to hear the new President of this country de- 
clare, ‘‘We are called as a people to give testi- 
mony in the sight of the world, to our faith 
that the future shall belong to the free.” It 
seems to me that now is the time for all who 
wish to be free to put their shoulders to the 
wheel. 

Today I wish to present a Chinese view of 
this world struggle and I wish to begin, as 
you usually begin, with NATO. I watched 
with admiration the launching and the execu- 
tion of the Marshall Plan. I have watched with 
equal admiration the organization and develop- 
ment of NATO. While many of the supporters 
of NATO in this country and in Western 
Europe have stoutly asserted ‘‘Europe first’, 
we Chinese have never uttered a single word, 
in public or in private, against the concept or 
the principles of NATO. We recognize the im- 
portance of Western Europe in the struggle 
against communism. We do not think that you 
have spent one cent too much in Western 
Europe although we know that you have borne 
great burdens in the accomplishment of the 
Marshall Plan and the organization of NATO. 
We believe, however, that the philosophy of 
“Europe first’’ is dangerous. We are further 


alarmed by the fact that some of those who 
believe in ‘‘Europe first’ really believe in 
‘‘Europe first, second, and last’. I am _ not 
going to debate this point because I believe 
this debate to have been closed with the © 
inaugural speech of President Eisenhower.. We 
all have fresh in our minds the nine prin- 
ciples which the President proclaimed. Principle 
8 states: ‘‘Conceiving the defense of freedom, 
like freedom itself, to be one and indivisible, 
we hold all continents and peoples in equal 
regard and honor. We reject any insinuation 
that one race or another, one people or another, 
is in gny sense inferior or expendable.’ We 
fully subscribe to this principle. 

What I wish to say today is related to what 
I consider to be the short-comings of NATO 


as NATO has developed. 
Not all the problems of NATO have been 


solved, either in the political or in the military 
field. The relations among members of NATO 
have not all been adjusted and coordinated to 
achieve the principal objective of NATO. 
However, you know as much as I do about 
the inner relations of NATO. This is not what 
I wish to talk about. I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the relations between NATO on one 
hand and on the other that part of the free 
world which is not inside NATO. 

In the first place, the relations between 
NATO countries and the Near Eastern coun- 
tries have been and remain a cause for worry. 
From Iran in the east to Morocco in the west, 
not all is going well. It is strange that. Great 
Britain and France, experienced in diplomacy 
and colonial administration, wich vital interests 


* Speech delivered before the New York Young Republican Club on 28 January 1953. 
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jn the Near East and North Africa, should have 
allowed the situation to develop to the present 
critical stage. The peoples of the Near East and 
North Africa are basically with us in this world 
struggle. They wish to be on the side of freedom. 
Their aspirations are on the whole in the right 
direction and should be satisfied. European states- 
manship has faced problems of a similar kind in 
other parts of the world and has faced them 
successfully. It is tragic that at this critical 
moment the situation in the Near East and 
North Africa should continue to deteriorate. 

Personally I wish Great Britain and France 
well. I think I understand and appreciate the 
great contributions which these two countries 
can and must make to the cause of world freedom. 
I must say, however, that I have been disap- 
pointed with British and French statesmanship 
in the Near East and North Africa. Great 
Britain and France claim that they know the 
problems of these regions better than anybody 
else. They certainly should know better because 
_of their long experience in and association with 
the countries in these regions. However, when 
we apply the test of performance, I am afraid 
we cannot say that Great Britain and France 
have down. well. The time has come when 
friends of Great Britain and France should 
make their views known and not continue to 
follow the British and French leadership blindly. 

Politically and militarily the Near East and 
North Africa are of great importance to the 
free world. Even if NATO should think that 
freedom in Western Europe is all that matters, 
the loss of the Near East and North Africa 
would be fatal to Western Europe. I think we 
do not need to go that far. Loss of the Near 
East and North Africa would of course be fatal. 
Continuuus trouble in the Near East and North 
Africa might prove too serious a burden on 
the moral and material resources of Western 
Europe. 

I have participated, in the Security Council 
and in the General Assembly, in debates on 
the Iran oil, on Palestine, on the Suez Canal, 
and more recently on Tunisia and Morocco. My 
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basic friendship for Western Europe has been 
publicly and privately acknowledged by West 
European representatives. Furthermore, I can- 
not be accused of being a demagogue or of 
being an extreme nationalist. My voice in the 
United Nations on these questions has always 
been the voice of moderation. Today in calling 
your attention to the problems of the Near 
East and North Africa, I am doing this not as 
an enemy of France and Great Britain but as 
their friend, and I assume that you too are the 
friends of France and Great Britain. In a word, 
the problems of the Near East and North 
Africa must be solved and solved quickly. 
Delay would make the situation worse. Time 
is against us. World communism can use time 
to do us all a great deal of harm in the Near 
East and North Africa. 

Now I wish to examine the relations of NATO 
to the Far East. Mr. Dulles, your Secretary of 
State, has warned the world time and again 
that world communism since the days of Lenin 
has planned to take Western Europe by a 
flanking movement through Asia. This far- 
sighted view of Mr. Dulles, so far as I have 
observed, is unfortunately not shared by all 
West European statesmen. : 

In all my life the darkest moment was the 
Spring of 1950 when Great Britain, Norway, — 
Sweden, the Netherlands and Denmark, one 
after another, accorded diplomatic recognition 
to the Chinese communist puppet regime in 
Peiping. We were then as we are now struggl- 
ing against communism in’ China. We hoped 
and we still hope to recover national indepen- 
dence for our country and personal freedom 
for the 450 million Chinese. At such a moment, 
these countries of Western Europe, nurtured in 
the tradition of freedom, forming a mighty 
alliance to fight against communism, deliberately 
went out of their way to give that moral and 
political prestige to the Chinese communists 
which diplomatic recognition must confer. I 
felt in 1950 that these countries of Western 
Europe gave the Chinese people a push in the 
back when the Chinese people faced the abyss 
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in front. 
In 1950, when these members of NATO 
recognized the Chinese communists, there pre- 






vailed in Europe and even here certain political 
illusions. One was to the effect that the 






.Chinese communists were not communists at 





all but “‘mere agrarian -reformers”’. Another 
was to the effect that the Chinese communists 
would surely and quickly turn Titoist. It is 
to be hoped that these illusions have been 
destroyed by this time. There is no reason 
today why members of NATO should not de- 
recognize the Chinese communists. 

We in China know that the countries of 
Western Europe are hard-pressed. They are 









not in a position to give material aid to us 
Chinese. We do not expect their material aid. 
We have thought and still think that the least 
the members of NATO can do and should do 
is not to increase the difficulties of the Chinese 
people in their fight for national and personal 
freedom. Is that expecting too much? If a 
country fights for freedom in one region and 
sanctions the establishment of communism in 
another region, the world has good reason to 











suspect the sincerity and good faith of such a 





country. 
Western Europe is afraid that the United 
States might be involved in a continental cam- 
paign in Asia. Mr. Winston Churchill in his 
recent visit to this country told the American 
people as soon as he arrived that he did not 
like to see “tthe army of the United Nations or 
of the United States wandering about in the 
vast country of China’. We Chinese have never 
ttied to secure the commitment of American 










manpower in our country. We know that we 
Chinese must shed the blood to win our national 
and individual freedom. So far as I know, not 
a single American, Republican or Democrat, 
has advocated that the United States should 
commit her manpower to a long campaign 
on the mainland of China. The advice of Mr. 
Churchill was gratuitous and pointless. 
Individual American friends of China have 
suggested various lines of action. Some have 
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advocated that the Chinese Army should be 
used in Korea. We made an offer of three 
divisions for the Korean War. That offer was 
made in August 1950. It was refused. We 
understood the grounds for the refusal. We have 
shown no resentment against the refusal. Neither 
have we renewed our offer. As a loyal member 
of the United Nations we would even now 
make a military contribution to the Korean 
War if we were asked to do it. However, -we 
ourselves are not convinced that Korea is the 
best place for the free Chinese to make a con- 
tribution to the cause of world freedom. While 
we keep our minds open on this point, it is 
wrong for anybody to assume that the Chinese 
Army can be counted as just expendable material 
to be used by others wherever they see fit. 

Other individual Americans have advocated 
a naval blockade of the mainland of China. 
To us, that suggestion appears to be good 
commonsense. 

I myself have a new suggestion to make. 
I believe that what will really meet the situa- 
tion in the Far East is Free China’s capacity 
for undertaking an independent offensive against 
the puppet communist regime on the mainland 
of China. My plan is not that American air 
and naval power should be used to help Free 
China's infantry to invade the mainland. My 
plan is that Free China should acquire enough 
naval and air power in addition to its present 
land power so that Free China can independently 
invade and liberate the mainland. 

The power of an independent offensive meets 
the situation better than any other plan. How- 
ever you might view my suggestion now, I am 
convinced that the diplomatic and strategic 
exigencies of the developing situation will re- 
quire Free China to have the power of an 
independent offensive. 

China’s position in the Far East is compar- 
able to the position of Germany in Europe. 
Concede Germany to communism and you will 
have lost Europe. Accept the communist regime 
in China as an accomplished fact and you con- 
cede inevitably the whole of the Far East, no 
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matter how much you might try to do in 
Korea, Indo-China and Malaya. Without the 
recovery of mainland China, containment of 
communism in Asia is impossible. 

We believe that an independent offensive on 
the part of my Government will be welcomed 
by our fellow-countrymen on the mainland.» 
Such an offensive is not in the nature of the 
conquest of mainland China by the island of 


Formosa. It is in the nature of eight million 
Chinese on Formosa going to the mainland 
to help the 450 million Chinese there to 
overthrow the communist yoke which they 
themselves wish to overthrow. When the free 
Chinese launch such an enterprise, all members 
of NATO should give it their moral support 
and, in so far as is possible, their material 
support. 


Steps in the Implementation of Land 
Reform in Taiwan 


By Hui-sun Tang 


Achievements of the 37.5% 
Rent Limitation Program 
: reform in Taiwan is being carried 


out in three steps: the first is the 37.5 
per cent rent limitation program; the second, 
the sale of public lands; the third, the establish- 
ment of owner-farmers, The ultimate goal is 
to realize the ideal of land-to-the-tiller. In 
carrying out this policy, the measures adopted 
are of a peaceful and gradual, not of a violent 
or radical nature. In other words, land reform 
in Taiwan is a natural outcome of social pro- 
gress, and not the result of a social revolution 
through bloodshed. 

Land reform in Taiwan began with the in- 
troduction of the 37.5 per cent rent limitation 
program in 1949, The benefits conferred by 
that program on the tenants at large are many 
Here we need only mention 
reduction of the 


and far-reaching. 
the two most outstanding: 
amount of rent and security of tenure. 
1. Reduction of the Amount of Rent: 

The 37.5 per cent rent limitation means the 
limitation of the rental rate on leased farm to 
a maximum of 37.5 per cent of the total an- 
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nual main crop yield. The total annual yield 
here does not mean the actual annual yield on 
the farm; it refers to the standard amount of 
yield fixed on the .basis of the productivity 
grade of the land at the time of lease. Such 
standard amount was determined by the Rent 
Reduction Committee in the localities according 
to the actual conditions of the moment. As 
long as the lease remains in force, this standard 
amount is not subject to change. As a result 
of the reform, not only the customary amount 
of rent is reduced and the tenants are directly 
and substantially benefited, but also the in- 
creased product from the land resulting from 
the tenants’ extra efforts (such as the increasing 
use of fertilizers, improvement in farming 
practice, etc.) is fully enjoyed by the tenants 
themselves, because the standard amount—the 
base for rent calculation—is fixed and not sub- 
ject to change. In other words, the 37.5 per 
cent rent limitation program clearly sets up a 
standard for the division of the farm income | 
between landlord and tenant. ‘It defines a 
maximum legal amount of rent for the land- 
lord and confers upon the tenant the right to 
enjoy the increased farm product resulting from 





his extra labor and investment. As a result of 
this, the tenants’ interest in increasing produc- 
tion is greatly enhanced. During the past few 
years the increased agricultural production in 
Taiwan may be attributed to several factors, 
such as the increasing use of fertilizers, the 
improvement in farming practice, etc. But the 
strong impetus given by the 37.5 per cent rent 
limitation program should not be ignored. In 
fact, the tenants have benefited even more 
from the increase in production than from the 
mere limitation of rent. 

2. Security of Tenure: 

After the implementation of the 37.5 per 
cent rent limitation program, the tenants are 
protected against eviction and compulsory ter- 
mination of lease. Eviction is the free ousting 
of the tenant by the landlord. Lease termina- 
tion is the giving-up of the leased farm by the 
tenant under pressure exerted by the landlord. 
Since the landlord is given no chance to evict 
the tenant or to terminate the lease, the tenant’s 
right to use the land during the tenure is 
adequately protected. To put it in another 
way: the 37.5 per cent rent limitation program 
has drawn a clear-cut line between the right of 
land ownership and the right of land use. The 
former belongs to :he landlord and the latter 
to the tenant. In selling the land, the landlord 
can now only transfer his right of ownership, 
but not the right of use. Formerly, the right 
of land ownership ‘was understood in its 
broader sense to include the right of use. Now 
it is confined to a narrower sense. As a result, 
the price of land on lease has declined through- 
out the Province. 

In rura! areas in Taiwan at present, there 
prevails apparently two different prices on 
farm land of the same grade: one for land 
under owner-cultivation and the other for land 
cultivated by tenants. The latter price often 
amounts to only 2/3 of the former. The price 
of owner-cultivated land is the price for land 
owned by an owner-farmer who enjoys the 
right to use it. In buying this kind of land, 
the purchaser at once obtains the right of use, 
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so that the price must be higher. On the 
other hand, the land cultivated by a tenant can 
commind only a lower price, because the right 
of use enjoyed by him is legally protected. As 
the purchaser cannot cultivate this kind of land 
when he has bought it, its price is naturally 
much lower. From this, it is clear that the 
right to use the land as legaliy vested in the . 
hands of the tenant has become a part of the 
value of the land. It is a privilege enjoyed by 
the tenant as a result of the 37.5 per cent rent 
limitation program. 

The 37.5 per cent rent limitation program 
has frozen the landlord’s returns from land 
inves’'ment through the fixing of a maximum 
of the rental rate and those landlords who have 
hitherto depended on rent for their living are 
no longer as much interested in owning land 
as formerly. Moreover. with the tenure of lease 
adequately protected and the right of owner- 
ship rigidly restricted, the price of lands under 
tenancy tends to decline progressively. This 
makes the landlord willing :o give up his land. 
On the other hand, the reduction of rent and 
the increase in farm income have raised the 
tenant farmer's ability to purchase land. The 
increasing number of land purchases by tenant 
farmers in Tawan during the last few years is 
clear evidence of this trend. It is estimated 
that, during the period from 1949 to December 
1952, there were 35,165 gtenant farmers who 
purchased 20,108 chia of land under tenancy. 
Of this acreage, 773 chia were purchased in 
1949, 3,355 chia’ in 1950, 5,885 chia in 1951, 
and 10,093 chia in 1952. These figures show 
how rapidly the tenants have acquired the 
ownership of 1 nd. 


Il. The Land-to-the-Tiller Prograin 


The above developments following the 37.5 


per cent rent limitation program in Taiwan 
have paved the way for launching further land 
reform, which consists in assisting the tenants 
to acquire their land. If this program were 
introduced before the limitation of rent, - it 
would most probably result in failure. Because 
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the price of land would then be high, the 
landlord would be reluctant to give up his 
| nd, and the tenant farmer would be too poor 
to purchase it. In this sense, the land reform 
in Taiwan—from rent limitation to land-to-the- 
tiller stage—represents a logical and natural 
development. As to the sale of puhlic land, 
it is only a prelude to the land-to-the-tiller 
program; it serves to demonstrate the Govern- 
ment’s determination in land reform by itself 
setting an example through the sale of public 
land under tenancy to its present tenants. 

The legislation relating to the last phase of 
land reform in Taiwan was first embodied in 
a bill for the establishment of owner-farmers, 
which was approved by the Taiwan Provincial 
Government on August 13, 1952. Its title was 
changed to the Land-to-the-Tiller Draft Act 
when the Executive Yuan approved it on 
November 12, 1952. After two months of 
debate in the Legislative Yuan, the draft was 
approved and enacted on January 20 of this year 
into “The Land-to-the-Tiller Act.’’ The whole 
process has taken more than one year. On June 
15, 1951, the Taiwan Provincial Government 
invited a number of land experts and others to 
discuss the land reform program. It was in that 
conference that a detailed study was made of the 
legislative principles of the program, such as 
the procedure of purchase, the amount of land 
the landowners are to be allowed to retain, the 
fixing of the purchase price, the method of 
payment, and the problem of re-sale. The 
general opinion then was that the sale of public 
land and the general classification of land 
ownership should be conducted and completed 
before the program was to be started. :f these 


preliminary tasks were not successfully com- 
pleted before-hand, it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to initiate the program. To sell the 
public land and to classify the land holdings 
became the two major tasks to which the 
energy of the land workers was devoted during 


the past year. 
Up to the present, two sales of public land 
have been completed. The first sale started in 
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July 1951, and the second in May, 1952. Up 
to the end of 1952, a total of 54,000 chia has 
been sold to 106,000 tenant purchasers. In 
other words, 106,000 owner-farmers or part- 
owners have been established through the sale 
of public land as a prelude to the land-to-the- 
tiller program. 

With the technical and financial assistance of 
the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, 
the classification of land ownership was started 
in September 1951. After eight months of 
hard work without the benefit of any prece- 
dent, the whole classification work was com- 
pleted in April 1952. The number of land 
record cards and ownership record cards com- 
pleted totalled more than 5,000,000. Two 
thousand eight hundred persons were employea 
for the task and approximately NT$4,000,000 
were expended on it. On the basis of the 
above data, the land-to-the-tiller bill was plan- 
ned and drafted. It was submitted by the 
Provincial Land Bureau to the Provincial 
Government for consideration in May, 1952. 

As stated above, the ultimate objective of 
land reform in Taiwan is the realization of the 
land-to-the-tiller policy, which is one of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s teachings. This policy has long 
been established as a plank in the platform of 
the Kuomintang. On July 24,1952, after the 
publication of the draft bill, the Central Re- 
form Committee of the Kuomintang convened 
a meeting presided over by President Chiang 
Kai-shek. 
beginning from January 1953, the land-to-the- 
tiller policy should be carried out in Taiwan 
to realize Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s teaching at an 
early date. This decision, while signifying the 
determination of the party in power, also 
obligated Kuomintang members in the Govern- 
ment and Legislature to, give wholehearted 


In that meeting, it was decided that 


support to the program and put it into effect. 
It represents a decisive step taken by the 
supreme organ of the Kuomintang in realizing 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Principle of People’s Liveli- 
hood. Undoubtedly, this step will win both the 
unanimous approval of the Chinese people and 
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the approbation of public opinion in 
democratic countries. 


Ill. Main Points of the 
Land-to-the-Tiller Act 


The main points of the Land-to-the-Tiller 
Act are as follows: 

1. Amount of Land to be Retained by the 

Landlord: 

As the land reform measures adopted in 
Taiwan are of a peaceful and gradual nature, 
the Act allows landlords to retain a part of 
their tenanted land. The criteria of retention 
are as follows: 

(a) Each landlord may retain three chia of 
medium-grade paddy field or 6 chia of 
medium-grade dry land. 

(b) Joint landowners who are old and in- 
firm, or orphans, widows, or disabled, 
and have to depend on incomes from 
land to support themselves; as well as 
individual landowners who become joint 
owners by act of succession who share 
the joint ownership with husband or 
wife, or brother(s), or sister(s), may also 
each retain, upon Government approval, 
3 chia of medium-grade paddy field or 
6 chia of medium-grade dry land. 
The amount of land to be retained by 
ancestral worship bodies and religious 
institutions may be twice as much as 
that to be retained by the individual 
landlord. 

In - Taiwan, there are 670,000 chia of 
privately-cultivated land. Of this total, 414,000 
chia are cultivated by owners and 256,000 chia 
by tenants. According to the criterion of Section 
(a) above, the total amount of land to be retained 
‘by landlords is estimated at 77,000 chia and 
land available for purchase by the Government 
amounts to 179,000 chia or 70 per cent of the 
total tenanted land. As to the amount of land 
that may be retained by the landlords according 
to the criteria of Sections (b) and (c) above, 
the figures can hardly be estimated before 
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applications are’ made by the owners concerned 
to the Government and before the latter takes 
action on it. 

2. Purchase Price: 

The purchase price is fixed at 250 per cem 
of the total annual main‘ crop yield, which is, 
in turn, determined by the standard approved 
and adopted under the rent limitation program, 
The same criterion is also adopted by the 
Government in selling public land. According 
to data obtained from surveys, the price of 
land usually amounts to 7 times the annual 
rental, i. e. 7 times the 37.5 per cent of the 
total annual main crop yield, or 262.5 per cent 
of the same. That is why we say that the price 
of land is roughly two anda half times the 
total annual main crop yield. 

The price of tenanted land in Taiwan has 
been steadily declining since the rent limitation 
program was implemented. This downward 
trend has become more persistent after the 
publication of the draft bil. The current land 
price is generally below 250 per cent of the 
total annual main crop yield. However, since 


the purchase price is to be paid in 20 semi- 
annual instalments and the financial burden 
(including interest and land tax) on the part 
of tenant purchasers may not exceed that now 
borne by tenants under the 37.5 per rent 
limitation program, the criterion by which the 
purchase price is fixed under the Act seems 


to be just and reasonable. 
3. Payment: 

The purchase price is to be paid 70 per cent 
in land bonds in kind and 30 per cent in 
Government enterprise stockshares. With the 
total acreage to be purchased estimated at 
179,000 chia, the purchase price would amount 
to NT$2,000,000,000 according to the market 
price. That portion to be paid for in bonds, 
according to the Regulations Governing the 
Issuance of Land Bonds in Kind in Taiwan, is 
about NT$1,400,000,000. The remaining NT$ 
600,000,000 is to be paid in Government en- 
terprise stockshares. 

The land bonds are expressed in terms of 
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rice Or sweet potato, to be redeemable 
annum. Being based on commodities, they are 
not influenced by changes in the value of the 
currency and their own value is always pre- 
served. In this respect, the land reform in 
Taiwan differs from that in Japan. -In the 
latter country, the payment was expressed and 
effected in bonds issued in Japanese yen. As a 
result, the Japanese landlords suffered great 
losses in consequence of monetary inflation. 
This particular provision of our Land-to-the- 
Tiller Act 
landlord's fear of any possible inflation. Al- 


expressly aims at removing the 


though we have every confidence in the value 
of the New Taiwan Currency, it is a praise- 


worthy provision in giving additional protection 


to the interests of the landlord. 
The 
means to pay for the land thus purchased from 


sale of Government enterprises as a 


the landlord serves two purposes: to develop 
the spirit of free enterprise by encouraging the 
private operation of industry on the one hand, 
and to promote the policy of industrialization by 
transferring investment from land to industry 
on the other. It is understood that the Govern- 
ment will offer the following five corporations 
for sale: The Taiwan Agriculture and Forestry 
Development Corporation, the Taiwan Indus- 
trial & Mining Corporation, the Taiwan Ferti- 
& Pulp 
Taiwan Cement Com- 


Company, the Taiwan Paper 


and the 


lizer 

Corporation, 

pany. 

4, Payment of the Land Price by the Tenant- 
Purchasers: . 

The sales price of the land shall be the same 
as the purchase price, plus an interest of 4 
per cent per annum. The price, together with 
interest, shall be paid in kind in 20 semi-annual 
equal instalments, beginning from the season 
in which the land is purchased. In principle, 
the annual aggregate burden to be borne by 
the tenant-purchasers (purchase price, land tax, 
etc.) shall not exceed that presently borne by a 
tenant under the 37.5 per cent rent limitation 


program. Actually, the annual instalment of the 
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purchase price amounts to 25 per cent of the 
total 
amounts to five per cent, and the land tax, 
surtax, water charge, and household tax amount 
to about 10 per cent (in the case of the 8th- 
grade paddy. fields).’ Taken together, the annual 
aggregate burden borne by a tenant-purchaser 
amounts to 40 per cent of the total annual 
main crop yield of the !and. This financial 


annual main crop yield, the interest 


’ burden approximates to that presently borne 


by the tenant farmer in the case of medium- 

grade land where the 37,5 per cent rental plus 

the water charge- and household tax usually 

amount to 40 per cent of the total annual 

main crop yield on the average. 

5. Acreage Limitation of Purchases by Tenant- 
Purchasers: 

In principle, the acreage under lease a tenant 
may purchase depends on his ability to till it. 
This means that there is to be no limitation 
on the size of land to be purchased if the 
purchaser has the ability to till it, 

As to whether those landlords who have their 
land tilled by hired laborers are to be consid- 
owner-cultivators, the Act imposes 
certain restrictions. The Act provides that in 
the case of landlords who do not till the land 
themselves or who have the land tilled largely 
by hired laborers, their land, except that por- 
tion cultivated by themselves, shall be regarded 
as tenanted land and be purchased. This provi- 
sion makes it impossible for any landlord to 
pose as an owner-cultivator under false pretenses 
on the one hand and to prevent the concentra- 


ered as 


tion of land ownership on the other. 

Again, if a landowner who has, in addition 
to the land he has leased to others, other pieces 
of land owned and tilled by himself, shall 
there be any limitation on the amount of land 
he can retain out of what he has leased to 
others? According to the Act, if a landlord has, 
in addition to the land he leases to others, 
other pieces of land owned and tilled by him- 
self, he can retain his tenanted land up to a 
point where the acreage under retention plus 
the acreage under his own cultivation is just 
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equal to the maximum which a landlord is 
entitled to retain. However, if the acreage of 


land under his own cultivation exceeds that 


maximum, he shall not be allowed to retaip 
any portion of the land he has leased to 


others. 


Chinese Women Show Their 
Mettle in the Arts 


Hsu Chung - pet 


hen a group of American , pressmen 
visited Taipei two years ago, one of 
China’s leading authoresses was introduced to 


them. One of the journalists looked at her and 
said, ‘*But, my dear, you look more like a 


school-girl than a writer to me.” 

It may come as a surprise to some people 
that women writers actually dominate the liter- 
ary world of Free China. It is even more sur- 
prising that most of them do look like school- 
girls. The. editors of literary magazines and 
literary supplements of the daily papers are 
often accused of showing ‘“‘favoritism’’ to wo- 
men writers, but as any editor can tell, it is 
women who write most diligently. 

Many think that the writing boom of women 
is due to the stable conditions of Taiwan. 
Women now do not have to fight inflation. 
They do not have to worry about tomorrow’s 
money value. They are enjoying a security un- 
known to them ever since the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1937. From the peaceful 
mind springs inspiration. 

At the present time, men and women in 
their prime of life, it they care to write, have 
plenty to write about. They lead a life full of 
novel experiences, They have encountered fight- 
ing and bombing, poverty and struggle, humil- 
iation of defeat and joy of victory. Above all, 
they know how life can swing from one extreme 
to the other. All they have to do is to write 
down what they have been through. Taiwan's 
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quiet and calm atmosphere is most suitable for 
writers. The male earners of bread have their 
office work to do in order to support their 
families. Women enjoy relative leisure. They 
find more time to dip their pens in ink. 

Dr. Hu Shih, who was the moving spirit of 
the Chinese literary revolution 37 years ago, 
fighting for the repudiatioh of Wei li (a clas. 
sical style) and the adoption cf pei hua (a 
spoken language in writing), once said that 
his generation could not write pet hua without 
the influence of wen li. He compared the work 
of his contemporaries to a woman with bound 
feet. Even though she throws away the bond. 
age, she still cannot walk with a natural gait, 
When she wears a pair of modern shoes, she 
has to stuff them with cotton wool to make 
them fit. His generation did not find it easy 
to cast away the influence of wen li. Now and 
then, they would unconsciously use a few ex- 
pressions of wen li while writing pet hua. 

Young men and women today have more 
advantage than their elders. They neither suffer 
from bound feet, nor from the influence of 
wen li. When they write, they write pure pei 
hua. They suffer no handicap which restricted 
the writers of Dr. Hu Shih’s generation. They 
appear before the reader with natural feet. 
They can wear high-heels and walk with ease. 

So far, more than ten books of any literary 
pretension written by women have been pub- 
lished. Most of them are prose. Thirty years 
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ago, women writers wrote with the marked in- 
fluence of Tagore of India. But women writers 
today are obviously more influenced by writers 
of the West rather than those of the East. 
Take Miss Pan Jen-mu, 
for instance. Both of her 
Like a 
Dream” and ‘*My Cousin 


Lien-yi’” — are written in 


novels — ‘It is 


the Western style. Being 
a plot-minded writer, she 
fills her novels with sus- 
pense. Like mysteries, ‘her 
novels hold the readers’ 
attention to the very last. In reading Miss Pan’s 
books, one senses at once that she must be a 
great admirer of Daphne Du Maurier, author- 
ess of “*Rebecca”, 

Miss Pan is the mother of three. She often 
writes at night after the children have gone to 
bed. Her first book, ‘It is Like a Dream”, 
won the Chinese Literary Prize. Her second 


book, ‘“*My Cousin Lien-yi”, was one of last 


Miss Pan Jen-mu 


year’s best sellers. 

Another woman whose 
Western 
influence is Miss Chen 
Hsiang-mei. She is better 
known as Anna Chen- 
nault, wife of ‘Flying 
Claire 
Chennault, president of 
Civil Air Transport. As 


writing shows 


Tiger” General 


Miss Chen Hsiang-mei she has married a West- 


erner, it is not surprising that her. work 
is much influenced by the West. Miss Chen 
started writing during the war ‘when she 
worked as a reporter for the Central News 
Agency. But she did not take up writing seri- 
ously until she came to Taiwan. In her book 
*‘Tsun Tsao Hsin’, she told her readers about 
her mother, now deceased, her children and her 
life with her famous husband. She has an emo- 
tional and touching pen. It amazes people that 
she is so familiar with the Chinese classics 
which she often quotes. After coming back 
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from America, her adopted country, she began 
to write about her trip in the journalistic style. 
Her Chinese is highly literary, We don’t know 
how she finds time to write, as she not only 
has a husband, two daughters, and three dogs 


to take care of, but is also head of the CAT 


press office. 

Miss Wang Chieh-hsin’s 
novel “Spring Silkworm” 
has not attracted as much 
attention as it should. In 
that book, a mysterious 
atmosphere prevails. It 
reminds readers of ‘*‘Wu- 
thering Heights”. Even 
the landlord she describes 
reminds people of Heath- 


Miss Wang Chieh-hsin 


cliff. She must .be a great adorer of Emily 
Bronte. 

Miss Chung Mei-ying, the authoress of **Cold 
Stream”, lives in Suao, a small town on the 
eastern coast of Taiwan. Her house,is situated 
in a solitary place on the 
seashore. The sea has be- 
come her companion. She 
often mentions the sea in 
her short ‘articles. Her 
style, just like her person, 
is tender and mild. It is 
like a comfortable breeze 
oe ee *. in the spring. Her sub- 
Miss Chung Mei-ying jects are trivial, but they 
are appealing. When her articles first appeared 
in the literary supplement of the Central Daily 
News, they immediately won the admiration 
of many. . 

Miss Ai Wen is a fragile 
woman. Her book, ‘*The 
Youth”, is full of youthful 
imagination. Miss Wang 
Wen-yi, the editor of ‘*The 
Soldier’s Digest”, is a wri- 
ter with a rich sense of 
humor. Her book ‘Love 
and Boat” gives the impres- 


sion that the authoress 





is full of energy and life. 
She loves sports, travel 
and friends. The first part 
of her book, a collection 
of short articles, written 
some years ago, is not as 
mature as the latter part. 
You can almost feel the 
progress she has made 


during the past years. 


Miss Wang Wen-yi 
A contrast to Miss Wang’s works are those 


of Miss Chang Hsiu-ya. 
Her book, “San She 
Chin”, most skillfully 
done, hag a melancholy 
that she 
Nurses some pain in her 


air. It seems 


heart, and that she writes 
in order to forget. Her 
favorite character is a (ge , 
deserted woman who suf- Miss Chang Hsiu-ya 
fers and yet refuses to become a victim of her 
suffering. Her brave and heartbroken heroine 
draws many sighs and tears from her readers. 
One sympathetic reader even boughtone hundred 
copies of her book to show his admiration. 
One of the well-known 
women writers is a Tai- 
wanese. She is Lin Hai- 
ying, who writes with 
a local touch. Her style 
is as fluent and as charm- 
ing as that of her main- 
land sisters. She plans 
to make an_ island-wide 


Miss Lin Hai-ying tour and to write about 


life of the islanders. ‘ 
There are two well- 
established 


who are more experienced 


authoresses 


than those mentioned a- 
bove. Miss Su Hsuch-lin, 
known by her pen-name 
Lu Yi, has been a pro- 


fessor of literature in 


many universities. Re- Miss Su Hsueh-Lin 
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cently she returned to Taiwan from France 
where for two years she had been engaged in 
making further studies of French literature. Her 
most famous book is “The Troubled Heart”. 
At present she seldom writes, devoting most of 
her time to teaching and doing translation work. 
Miss Hsieh Pin-ying made herself known by 
her book **The Girl Rebel’ which was translated 
4 *; into English by Dr. Lin 
| Yu-tang before the war. 

The translation was pub- 

lished United 

States. The heroine of the 

book is the writer herself. 

She told how she ran 

away from her family and 

joined the Revolutionary 

Miss Hsieh Pin-ying Army. She vividly por- 
trayed life in the army. People know her as a 
girl soldier. The ex-soldier is now a devoted 
mother. But she has not put away her pen, 
even though she has three-children to look 
in the kitchen among the 


in the 


after. She writes 
dishes and pans. 

Some critics, raising their eyebrows, comment 
that the women writers of today so often write 
about their personal affairs that their articles 
read like personal diaries. Some people, on the 
other hand, are more sympathetic. They say 
that beauty and truth are two major elements in 
judging the merit of a literary work, personal 
or non-personal. A great writer like Charles 
Dickens did not hesitate to use his personal 
story to write ‘David Copperfield”. No one 
blames him for that. Pro or con, no one denies 
that the women writers have brought with 
their works freshness, 
novelty and even boldness 
to the literary world of 
Free China. 

Women with writing 
ability do not confine 
themselves to writing 
novels and prose. Some 
venture to join the Fleet 


Street of China. Miss Miss Chang Min 
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Chang Min, the chief reporter of the Hsin Sheng 
Daily, one of the two largest newspapers in 
Taiwan, has been working in the journalistic 
circle for many years. She was the only news- 
paperwoman evacuated from Nanking in the 
last days before the Communist occupation. 
Known as ‘“‘big sister’ among the newspaper- 
men, she has more than ten reporters working 
under her. At the same time she is the editor 
of the women's page of her paper. She works 
ten hours a day. 

Miss Nancy Yu, pub- 
lisher of the English lan- 
guage China Post, started 
her paper four months 
ago with a pair of bare 
hands. She is not only 
the publisher, but the 
editor, reporter and man- 
ager, all in one. She 
allows herself five hours 


Miss Nancy Yu 


of sleep. Her effort is not in vain as her 
paper now can stand on its own feet. But her 
gains have proved to be her husband's loss. 
The poor husband finds little chance to talk 
to her publisher wife. Luckily, however, he 
still can see her a few minutes every day. 

Taiwan not only develops the talent of wo- 
men writers; it also cultivates women’s interest 
in painting. All of a sudden, women have taken 
up with a vengeance painting as a hobby. 
Painting has almost become a fashion. Middle- 
aged housewives, women members of the 
Legislative Yuan and women office workers, 
all take to their brushes. It has been proved 
that many of the amateur painters are talented. 
The most striking case is that of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. She has shown the world 
what she can do after only a brief period of 
study. Several of her paintings appeared in a 
recent issue of Life magazine. Professor Huang 
| Chung-pei is her teacher. The proud teacher 
has many women students. They all study with 
a religious devotion, It is never too late to 
start. You never can tell if there is a Grandma 
Moses among them. 
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One of the most famous lady painters in 
Free China is Miss Sun To-sze. She has held 
a very successful exhibition in Taipei. Recently 
she left for the United States for further studies. 
Her works were exhibited in Los Angeles and 
other American cities drawing considerable in- 
terest and attention from the American public. 
She wrote back to say that she was delighted 
but greatly embarrassed to find herself the 
darling of American old ladies. 

Another famous woman painter in Taiwan 
is Miss Yuan Chu-chen, whose exhibitions of 
oils have drawn much attention from the public. 

Women are also to be found in the musical 
field. Miss Sun Teh-fang is a lady composer. 
She composed the New Army Song which is 
now sung all over the island. She has been 
trying hard to put some Chinese national touch 
to modern music. Professor Lin Chiu-chin is a 
soprano singer. Her concerts are a rare treat to 
music lovers. 

Chinese music is more popular here. In 
Chinese music I include Chinese opera. Almost 
every Chinese, from the white-collar class down 
to the rickshaw-puller, can sing a few snatches 
of Chinese opera. Though a little monotonous 
from the musical point of view, Chinese opera 
has its place in Chinese music. 

There is only one Chinese opera house in 
Taipei. The leading actress is 24-year-old Miss 
Ku Cheng-chiu. Miss Ku has spent half of her 
life on the stage. When she was 10 years old, 
she made her maiden appearance in the opera. - 
The leading man was a grown-up. After the 
show the leading man had to- carry his leading 
lady down from the platform. Miss Ku has 
been in Taiwan for more than four years. From 
July to October every year, she leaves the stage 
for a four-month vacation. For the other eight 
months, she appears on the stage every night. 
Sunday is the most strenuous day for her, 
when she has three performances. One is in 
the morning to entertain ‘soldiers free of charge, 
one matinee and the third in the evening. She 
has no understudy. If she is unable to appear, 
the show simply cannot go on. Luckily, during 
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the past four years, the show was interrupted 
only once when she received a telegram in- 
forming her of the death of her mother. She 
was too broken-hearted to go on. 

Westerners say that Chinese opera is a com- 
bination of ballet, pantomime and Western 
opera. It means that to be an opera star, one 
must have ‘not only a golden voice, but also 
grace of movement. Miss Ku possesses both in 
abundance. Her voice, though a little high- 
pitched for the Westerner, has a sweet and 
soothing quality. And her dancing and fencing 
on the stage are magnificent. 

Now and again, she goes to the front to sing 
for the defenders of our country. Once when 
she and her troupe arrived in the Pescadores, 
a typhoon struck. The rain was pouring and 
the wind was howling. The audience was there‘ 


and so was she. She had to drown out the noise 
of the wind and rain. Rain leaked from the 
roof onto the stage and the hall, but not one man 
in the audience left before the show was over, 

Miss Ku is probably the highest paid woman 
on this island. She produces her own shows in 
which she is also the star. Out of her earnings, 
she has to support more than a hundred people 
who work in her troupe. 

Because of her frequent visits to the front 
and because of her free performances on Sun. 
days for the soldiers, she is called ‘‘the patriotic 
actress”. ‘**I know I don’t deserve that title”, 
she said once, *tbut I am happy to be able to 
contribute to my country with what I have 
and what I can do. It will give me great 
pleasure to sing for the first batch of soldiers 
to land on the Chinese mainland”. 


The Salt Industry in Taiwan 


By Chu Chiu-ying 


he Taiwan Salt Works has become a 
po eabediimeatien enterprise since its 
reorganization from the China Salt Industry 
Corporation in April, 1951, and is the sole 
producer of salt in Taiwan. Owing to the 
limitations of the natural environment, the 
development of the salt industry is not an 
easy task. The frequent rainfall and occasional 
typhoons makes the island unsuitable for salt 
production. Furthermore, the high production 
costs and the lack of good harbor loading 
facilities adds to the difficulty of exporting 
salt. As a result of the heavy losses sustained 
both in domestic and export sales due to the 
failure to adjust ex-field price according to 
actual cost and the unfavorable world market, 
the Works is now in a very precarious finan- 
cial condition. In spite of various difficulties, 
worthy achievements have been made during 
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the past year toward the following four 
objectives set forth by the Executive Yuan:- 
1. Increase of production, 
2. Improvement of quality, 
3, Reduction of cost, and 
4. Promotion of the sale laborers’ welfare. 


Increase of Salt Production 


The average annual output of salt in Taiwan 
for the past ten years (1941-1951) is 249,249 
metric tons. Consequent upon the completion 
of extensive repair work in the salt fields coupled 
with the incentive of increased wages and 
bonuses for the laborers, the production for 
1952 was raised to 311,714 metric tons, show- 
ing an increase of 56,714 tons, or 22% ovet 
the contemplated figure of 255,000 tons and 
an inérease of 36,948 tons or 14% over the 
production of 274,766 tons in the preceding 
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year. If the salt fields had not been repeatedly 
damaged by typhoons of unusual intensity in 
October, and had it not been for the cold 
wave early in December, the 1952. production 
would have reached a higher figure. 


Improvement of Quality 


During the Japanese occupation, the standard 
of quality was so fixed that first-grade salt 
contained 86% of sodium chloride and above, 
and second-grade salt contained 78% of sodium 
chloride and above. Upon the retrocession of 
Taiwan to China, the standard was raised to 
90% and above for first-grade salt and 85% 
second-grade salt. In 1952, 
the standard was again raised to 91% and 
above for first-grade salt and 86% and above 
efforts were 


and above for 


for second-grade salt. Strenuous 
made to improve the method of production 
and the quality of the salt, Consequently, the 
show that 14% of the total 
output belonged to the first grade at the time 
of production when there was still a large con- 


records about 


tent of water which would gradually evaporate. 
In the case of salt for export to Japan, the 
standard of quality was raised from 88% of 
sodium chloride to 89-909 for the first contract 
of 70,000 tons and was further raised to 90- 
91% for the second contract of 100,000 tons. 
The quality of salt contracted for Malaya was 
fixed as high as 92-94% of sodium chloride, 
the highest record in the history of salt export 
from Taiwan. 


Reduction of Cost 


One of the preliminary measures taken in 
1952 for the reduction of cost was to increase 
the unit area production, whereby production 
costs would be reduced by spreading the con- 
stant overhead costs, Another measure for the 
same purpose was to improve the loading 
facilities for the harbors near the salt works, 
namely Putai and Mashakow, so that salt 
could be exported directly from these harbors 
without having to be shipped to Kaohsiung, 


thus curtailing transportation costs to a great 
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extent. Thanks to the Mutual Security Agency, 
a loan of NT$6,500,000 was obtained for the 
improvement of the Putai Harbor, which was 


commenced in November last. 
Promotion of the Salt Laborers’ Welfare 


The wages for contracted laborers were in- 
creased from NT$22,20 to NT$36,20 for each 
metric ton of salt produced. Besides the wages, a 
bonus was granted in proportion to the quantity 
produced in excess of the prescribed amount. 
Hence the income of contracted laborers depends 
on the amount of production. The statistics 
for 1952 shows that the average monthly in- 
come for each family of the contracted laborers 
for that year amounted to NT$412.60, an 
increase of NT$186.28 or 82% as compared 
with that of the preceding year.‘ In addition 
to monetary remuneration, great improvements 
were also effected in the welfare of the labor- 
ers, such as the supply of fresh water, con- 
struction and repair of laborers’ quarters, 
of sanitary installations, enlarge- 
establishment 


betterment 
ment of laborers’ dispensaries, 
of primary schools, and continuance of labor 
insurance covering injury, birth, death, old age, 
etc. Funds devoted to the improvement of the 
laborers’ welfare in 1952 totalled some NT$3,. 
200,000, 


Future Objective 


While it is deemed inadvisable to increase 
salt production in Taiwan in view of the 
natural and market conditions, it is also in- 
disputable that the salt industry should be 
maintained, not only because the salt laborers 
have to be provided for and that a large 
amount of foreign exchange could be obtained 
through the export of salt, but also because 
there will be need for salt from Taiwan dur- 
ing the early stages of our counter-attack on 
the mainland, when the salt works there _ may 
not be ready for production. As the annual 
domestic consumption of salt for all purposes, 
including alimentary, fishery and industrial, 


amounts to only about 80,000 metric tons, 
‘ : 
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75% of the annual output must be exported. ment of the Putai and Mashakow harbors is 
In order to maintain the Taiwan salt industry, imperative. It is hoped that in addition to the 
the future objective should be directed to the loan of NT$6,500,000 already granted, a sum 
stimulation of foreign demand through the which has been found to be insufficient even 
production of salt of a_ sufficiently high for the completion of the Putai Harbor project, 
quality at a reasonable price. To improve the a further and bigger loan will be given by 
quality of salt, continuous effort will have to the Mutual Security Agency for the improvement 
be made, To lower the price of salt to a level of the Mashakow Harbor. 


acceptable to the world market, the improve- 


Parable of the Donkey 


There were no donkeys in Chien (¥#) and some curious men 
brought one in there by boat. As it was found to be of no use, it 
was simply left grazing along the mountainside. A tiger came and 
was very much taken aback at the sight of its bulkiness. Taking 
shelter behind some trees, the tiger cast sidelong looks at it, think- 
ing it might be something divine. Then the tiger ventured to come 
forth, nearing it only with great caution. One day the donkey 
brayed and the tiger was greatly frightened, under the apprehension 
that it might be devoured. Before long the tiger discovered that 
there was not much to be feared about the donkey, and it soon 
got used to its braying. But still, with some hidden fear, the tiger 
dared not spring at its prey. However it came nearer and nearer 
to the donkey, tempting it with some provocative pranks. Roused, 
the donkey began to kick about. The tiger was thus very much 
gladdened, saying to itself, “Such only is what you are capable 
of!’ And thereby, with one spring, it preyed upon the poor beast 
and gnawed at its neck. Not until it had finished eating all of 
the donkey’s flesh did it go away complacently. 

— From The Works of Liu Tsung-yuan. 





News trom the Mainland 


Nationalists Hold -Island - 
Chain off Mainland 


n AP news dispatch from Taipei reported 
AA ine quite a few islands which used to 
be notorious pirate lairs are among the 30-odd 
islands off the mainland coast held by the 
Nationalists. 

These islands dot the sea fr6m the Ta Chen 
group, about 200 miles south of Shanghai to 
Quemoy opposite Taiwan. Their strategic im- 
portance is tremendous. 

The islands now serve as bases for raids on 
Communist-held islands as well as on the 
mainland itself. And, if the time comes, they 
could be used as jumping-off points for a more 
substantial invasion of the mainland. 

According to the same source, these islands 
also serve as listening posts for the Nationalists. 
Guerrilla chieftains from the mainland visit 
them to report on developments behind the 
bamboo curtain. Government agents go from 
them to the sub-continent to see what is going 
on there. And Communist prisoners taken in 
raids on the coast furnish a constant source of 
intelligence, 

The possession of these islands by the Na- 
tionalists is a psychological as well as a military 
advantage. It makes the Communists lose face 
and stimulates the hopes of Nationalist sup- 
mainland for Generalissimo 


—(AP) . 
Communist Coastal Defense 


porters on the 
Chiang Kai-shek’s return. 


Quoting the latest Nationalist intelligence 
reports from the mainland, the Tatao News 
Agency said that the entire 11,000-kilometer 
long Chinese coast from the Yalu River south 
to Kwangtung Province is now defended by 18 
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Communist armies, 104 war vessels and some 
500 warplanes. 

The agency depicted the Communists’ battle 
order as follows: Army deployment from 
Tientsin to Taku, two armies of Nich Yung- 
cheng; Shantung Province, three armies of the 
llth Army Corps under Hsu Shih-yu; from 
northern Kiangsu to southern Chekiang, seven 
armies, three belonging to the 8th Army Corps 
commanded by Chen Shih-chich, and four to 
the 9th Army Corps under Sung Shih-liang; 
from northern Fukien to northern Kwangtung, 
three armies under Yeh Fei, Commander of the 
10th Army Corps; and in southern Kwangtung, 
three armies of Fan Chang, Commander of the 
15th. Army Corps. 

‘ According to the Communist table of organiza- . 
tion, each army numbers roughly 35,000 men. 
The Navy comprises 114 warships and is divided 
into four regional commands. 

The Communists have an air force of about 
500 serviceable combat planes scattered in the 
following eight main centers: Tsingtao, Hsuchow, 
Shanghai, Hangchow, Foochow, Nanning, Can- 


ton and Yulin. —(Tatao News Agancy) 


Changchun Undergoes Changes 


According to the magazine China’s Voice, 
Changchun, one of the earliest cities to be 
occupied by the Chinese Communists, has un- 
dergone certain changes which have given it a 
completely different appearance. ; 

Even the Communist Party workers, who 
advocated wearing simple garb in the early 
days of the ‘‘liberation,” now don the more 
expensive types of Lenin suits. 

Prior to the “liberation,” the local populace 
subsisted on a diet consisting of millet, rice 
and flour. Pork was a subsidiary food item. 
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Today, only the coarser types of rice are made 
available for local consumption, and even these 
supplies are being rationed and controlled by 
the Northeast Communist authorities. Rationing 
of foodstuffs is confined to people who are 
“employed” by the Communists. The unem- 
ployed, mostly people who formerly worked 
for the Chinese Government or those classified 
as landlords, receive no food rations. 

In Changchun today, members of the landlord 
class have been completely liquidated. Local 
inhabitants, impoverished by Communist ‘‘cor- 
ruption”’ purges, have given up living in large 
houses. At one stage of the Communist occupa- 
tion, large houses were systematically torn down 
to make way for the construction of small 
homes. Today, the modern city of Changchun, 
which took the Japanese 14 years to build, has 
the appearance of a small town. ‘ 

Although the cinema houses are open, there 
are no longer long lines of people queuing up 
in front of theater entrances to purchase tickets, 
Public places, including parks, are seldom fre- 
quented by local residents who prefer to keep 
to their own houses. No one takes advantage 
of the ice-skating facilities in wintertime. 

The situation in Changchun, since the ‘‘libera- 
tion,’ has undergone numerous changes, but 
one thing is certain, and that is, if there are 
no favorable developments on the international 
scene, Changchun, meaning ‘‘Perpetual Spring,” 
will be transformed into Changtung, or ‘Per- 


petual Winter.”” —(China’s Voice) 


Newsman Bares “Begging Letter’ Racket 


Tan Ko-chor, General Manager of the Chung 
Shing Jih Pao, said that the Chinese Com- 
munists are launching a *‘begging letter” racket 
to lure overseas Chinese to send as much money 
as possible to their relatives on the mainland. 

He revealed that Malayan Chinese are being 
plagued with letters asking for money to buy 
fuel or food or to help their sick relatives on 
the mainland. 

Mr. Tan said the Communist regime has 
complete control of the money sent to the 
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mainland by Chinese in Southeast Asia and 
only a small proportion—not more than five 
per cent—reaches the addressees, the remainder 
being taken by the Communist authorities. 

He said the Chinese Communists are seeing 
to it that every letter sent to Malaya and other 
Southeast Asian countries is couched in the 
most pathetic terms, laying stress on the hard- 
ships of the dependents and harsh winter condi- 
tions in China. 

Although acknowledgements from relatives 
give the correct amount remitted, he added, 
reliable information has it that the recipients 
are not getting the amounts they are supposed 
to get and that acknowledgements are made 
under duress. 

Meanwhile, remittances from Malayan Chinese 
to China have fallen considerably, according to 
official Communist statistics. A sum of only 
$$1,978,000 was remitted from Singapore and 
the Federation of Malaya in January 1953 
against nearly S$5,000,000 in January 1952. 

More than 100 licensed remittance agents 
througout Singapore have closed down because 
of ‘tlack of business” since the Communist 
occupation of the mainland. 

—(Hongkong Standard) 


Guerrillas Active on Mainland 


More than half a million organized Nationalist 
guerrillas in five key areas of mainland China 
today are being supplied and equipped for the 
day when they will be called upon to rise in 
coordinated action with Nationalist regulars in 
a full-dress assault against the Chinese Com- 
munists. 7 

Some of the units in the five key areas are 
now being supplied by air-drops, and improved 
methods of direct communication with the 
planning headquarters in Taiwan have been 
set up. 

This information was supplied to United 
Press by one of Nationalist China’s top strate- 
gists and planners, who knows probably more 
than anyone else on what is going on behind 
the bamboo curtain, but who asked not to be 
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identified. 

The same source revealed that in addition to 
the island-based army, trained solely for combat 
operations, leaving specialized tasks to other 
units, there is a total of at least 580,000 orga- 
nized guerrillas under five key commands 
reaching from southeast Kwangtung into the far 
northwest provinces of Sinkiang and Changhai. 

Of this number, 120,000 are under direct 
command from Taiwan. The remaining 460,000 
are divided among four independent coim- 
manders who, in turn, are responsible to the 
central headquarters in Taiwan. 

For security reasons, the exact locations and 

number of men of the commands cannot be 
given. But roughly they are as follows: 
1. eastern Sinkiang, 
northwest Szechuan; 3. 
4, northwest Kwangtung and south Chekiang; 
5. extreme southeast Kwangtung. 

The informant emphasized that these five 
concentrations are organized groups. ,. Most of 
them are in contact with the central head- 
quarters in Taiwan. In addition, there are 
hundreds of scattered roving groups whose 
total number cannot be estimated but who, 
according to the informant, can be counted on 
at the proper time, — (United Press) 


southwest Yunnan; 


Communists Resuine Extortion Racket 


The Vancouver News Herald reported on 
January 26 that Chinese Communists have 
resumed their extortion racket among Vancouver 
Chinese. 

The newspaper said that telegraphic demands 
for money follow the same pattern as_ that 
used a year ago by the Communists who net- 
ted from Chinese in the United States and 
Canada ‘millions of dollars. 

Henry Leong, a News Herald reporter, said 
he had examined at least 20 recent telegrams 
received by the Vancouver Chinese community 
demanding ransom money and had learned that 
30 others were being kept secret for fear of 
reprisals against relatives in China. 

The paper accompanied the story with pho- 
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western Chinghai; 2,. 


tographs of two telegrams from Hongkong to 
Dong Sai Chew, Vancouver merchant, One 
demanded $3,000 and the other $10,000 in 
Hongkong currency, presumably to buy off the 
Communists who are holding his 80-year-old 
mother and his widowed daughter-in-law as 
hostages, 

The telegrams came from Dong’s son-in-law 
in Hongkong who said the hostages were tor- 
tured into writing him and asking money to 
free them. 

Dong was quoted by Leong as saying that 
he would refuse to send the money because 
another demand would follow immediately and 
that he was convinced that payment would not 
save his mother’s life. Incidentally, Chinese in 
the United States are now forbidden by law 
to send money to the Chinese: mainland in 
response to such demands. 

—(Vancouver News Herald) 


Communists Build New Naval Base 


The Chinese Communists are building their 
fourth South China naval base at Lungmen in © 
Yamchow Bay, according to vernacular reports 
from Hongkong. 

Russian advisers are reported to be helping 
in the work. Equipment and supplies are being 
dispatchcd from Canton by ship and construc- 
tion of a dockyard, quays, workshops and 
other installations are proceeding rapidly, it 
was reported. . 

Wang Hung-kun, the Chief-of-Staff of the 
Chinese Communist navy, was believed to have 
visited Lungmen recently with a high-ranking 
Russian naval officer after an important con- 
ference in Canton. 

The other three Chinese Communist naval 
bases in South China are Whampoa on the 
Pearl River south of Canton, Yulin on the 
southern tip of Hainan Island, and Swatow. 

Vernacular reports from Hongkong also car- 
ried stories of stepped-up Communist prepara- 
tions all along the South China coast. 

The Communists have created a restricted 
zone all along the seaboard of the three southern 
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coastal provinces: Kwangtung, Fukien and 
Chekiang. Communist gunboats and smaller 
armed vessels are patrolling the coast, the 
same reports said. 

A good deal of military construction work 
is going on in this restricted zone, including 
new airfields. The work is being supervised 
by Russian advisers and engineers and, it is 
reported, Chinese Communist army, navy and 
air personnel in the area have been substantially 
reinforced. —(Hongkong Standard) 


Communists Prey on Businessmen 


According to the magazine China’s Voice, 
the Chinese Communists have, during the past 
three years, employed various extortion tactics 
to extract funds from members of China's 
mercantile community. This reign of terror 
may be divided into four stages. 

In 1950, the Communists issued 10,000 
shares of ‘*‘government” bonds and compelled 
members of the commercial and _ industrial 
circles throughout the country to purchase 95 
per cent of the total issue estimated at a value 
of US$85,000,000. This policy has succeeded in 
putting out of business countless merchants on 
the mainland. 

Chinese businessmen again were directly re- 
sponsible for a major portion of the funds 
solicited by the Communist leaders through 
**‘yoluntary’’ donations in the early part of 1951. 
Including ‘‘donations” for the purchase of air- 
craft and big guns, the Peiping regime has 
collected a grand total of US$230,000,000. 

After one full year of fighting in Korea, the 
Communist 1952 budget has shown a tremen- 
dous deficit. Utilizing the ‘**3-anti’’ and ‘‘5-anti” 
corruption purges to mete out fines for violations 


of regulations, / the Communists managed to 
squeeze funds out of the mainland business- 
men to the tune of US$2,300,000,000, Today, 
in the principal cities, Communist workers are 


still exerting pressure on those “guilty’’ of 
corruption to pay their fines. 

In 1953, the Communists will _ undoubtedly 
experience extreme difficulty in collecting taxes 
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from businessmen, for today the entire Chinese 
mercantile community is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The ‘‘5-anti’ corruption purge has 
struck a crippling blow against the commercial 
and industrial structures, 

In view of the unfavorable financial situation, 
the Communist. authorities have falsified the 
figures of the income of state-operated enter- | 
prises with the announcement that an increase 
of 89.83 per cent in revenues had been realized 
by these organizations in 1952 as compared 
with that of the previous year. 

In conclusion, the Chinese Communists, in 
the past three years, have in reality slowly 
strangled the goose that lays the golden eggs 
in their dealings with the businessmen on the 
mainland. Through their actions, they have 
clearly admitted the deplorable state of the 
country’s finances. —(China’s Voice) 


Communist Five-Year Plan 


According to the magazine Democratic Re- 
view, Communist China, with the formal an- 
nouncement of the implementation of the first 
five-year plan, has shown a tendency to shift 
the focal point of its industrialization program 
from the Northeastern Provinces toward the 
northwestern part of the country. 

According to official Communist reports, 
more than 60 per cent of the important pro- 
jects for 1952 are located in Northwest China. 
The following are some of the thajor construc- 
tion. schemes:- 

1. To complete the Tienshui-Lanchow ail- 
way to make through-connection with the 
Lunghai Railway; 

To complete by 1955 the southern section 
of the Tienshui- Chengtu railway; 

To proceed with construction work on the 
Lanchow-Sinkiang railway; 

To develop the cities of Sian, Lanchow 
and Tientsin as light industry centers; 
To develop the province of Sinkiang into 
an important base for retreat operations. 

In view of the rapidly-changing international 
situation, the tendency to place more emphasis 
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on the industrialization of Northwest China steadily since 1950. In 1953, the Chinese Com- 
merits attention. Recent Communist reports munist authorities will build seven new tran- 
bear out this tendency, stating that the popu- sportation routes to that part of China. 
lations of the cities of Sian, Tienshui, and All these developments point to the Commu- 
Lanchow had been increased by 200,000, 88,000 nist plan to prepare Northwest China as a 
and 150,000 respectively. possible fortress for retreat, while faraway 

Other Communist reports state that capital Sinkiang might be transformed into a ‘New 
investment in Northwest China has climbed Yenan.” — (Democratic Review) 


The Water Lily 


Plants and flowers to which we take a fancy are legion. Tao 
Yuen-ming of Ch'in ( 4fj}#4%) was particularly fond of chrys- 


R anthemums.: Ever since the beginning of Tang (/§) dynasty, peonies 
ee. 


| have become the favorite with the common people. But personally I 
an- 


fi find the water lilies especially to my liking; for they spring up 
irst 


shift 
gram 
| the 


from the ooze but not soiled, and they bathe in rippling waters 
without being coquettish. The inside of their stems is hollow; 
straight is their outside appearance. They do not straggle, nor do 
they branch. The farther away, the purer their fragrance. They 
stand erect with an air of aloofness and dignity. They should be 
viewed from afar and must not be fondled with light-heartedly. 

I often opined that the chrysanthemum is a hermit among 
flowers, the peony is one distinguished by its pomp and show, and 
the water lily is the very gentleman among them all. Alas, love for 


orts, 

pro- 
hina. 
struc. 
4 the chrysanthemum has been practically unheard of since Tao Yuen- 
rail- 


me ming’s time. Who cares to concur with me in my love for water 
€ 


lilies? No wonder the peony enjoys a large following nowadays. 


ction — Chow Teng-yih: On the Lovableness of the Water Lily. 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


Taiwan's “Deneutralization” 


resident Dwight Eisenhower's first State 
IPS Union message to U. S. Congress 
(February 2, 1953) releasing the Seventh Fleet 
from its responsibilty of shielding the Chinese 
Communist mainland against attacks from Tai- 
wan was unanimously hailed by the Chinese press 
as one of the most significant documents of 
modern times possessing every quality of great- 
ness. All the press comments regarded the 
President’s decision to take the wraps off Free 
China as the most courageous, forthright and 
realistic step in the free world’s ‘‘get tough” 
policy towards Soviet Communism. 

Declaring that the last remaining stumbling 
block to a counter-offensive against the main- 
land has thus been removed, the Cenzral Daily 
News called Eisenhower's decision the most 
encouraging sign to the civilians and armed 
forces in Free China since the outbreak of the 
Korean war. To the Chinese Communists, the 
paper pointed out in an editorial on February 
3, such policy constitutes a grave threat which 
should have the effect of diverting the Red 
troops from Korea and other fronts to the 
mainland coastal provinces, thereby curtailing 
the pressure that they have been maintaining 
on all areas under Soviet aggression. To America 
it was a correction of the wrongs that the last 
administration had committed, while to the free 
world it was a manifestation of the justice and 
dynamic leadership of the United States. 

Taking note of the President's statement in 
his message that ‘‘the policy we embrace must 
be a coherent global policy” and that Com- 
munist aggression in Korea is ‘‘a part of the 
same calculated assault that the aggressor is 
simultaneously pressing in Indo-China and in 
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Malaya,” the paper believed that the lifting of _ 


the ban on Free China’s raids from Taiwan is 
just a chain in the overall anti-Communist 
strategy. ‘*The fact that the President of America 
recognizes that the world and its troubles are 
global is indeed impressive and inspiring,” the 
paper said. 

The Hsin Sheng Pao called Eisenhower's 
declaration a message of courage and hope, 
saying that the decision to unfetter Chinese 
forces in Taiwan is a long step toward conclud- 
ing the Korean war by distinguishing friends 
and foes and abandoning the policy of appease- 
ment The paper editorially urged the people 
in Free China to face the new situation with 
a determination to be strong in the spiritual 
resources upon which all else depends and in 
productivity and austerity so as to make good 
use of all available materials and manpower. 

The Hsin Sheng Pao called Eisenhower's 
that the message was a clear manifestation of 
the positiveness of the new American foreign 
policy which deserves praise throughout the 
free world. Asserting that what was expressed 


in the message were just the guiding principles - 


directed towards combating Communism, the 
daily opined that it would be too early to 
speculate on what will come next after Free 
China is given a free hand to attack the Chinese 
mainland. It can only be ascertained, the paper 
added, that Eisenhower's decision to take the 
wraps off Taiwan is only a part of the new 
U. S. China policy, and it is most likely that 
other steps would follow. 

The Kung Lun Pao interpreted the ‘deneu- 
tralization” of Taiwan as a measure to take 
the pressure off the United Nations forces in 
Korea, as threat of an eventual military cam- 
paign to liberate the mainland would force the 
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Reds to commit a major portion of their armed 
forces The Combined 
Daily suggested that the following lines be 
included in the new U. S. China policy: (1) 


within China proper. 


the appointment of an ambassador to China, 
(2) an open declaration to support Free China 
in her efforts to return to the Chinese mainland, 
(3) the conclusion of a bilaterial pact of alliance 
with Free China, and (4) an assurance of in- 
crease of military aid to Taiwan. 


European ‘Defence 


The free Chinese press expressed grave concern 
over recent developments in Europe, especially 
in France and West Germany, that might delay 
the formation of a European Union which is 
already behind schedule. 

The Central Daily News in an editorial on 
February 11 declared that French economic and 
financial difficulties as well as her fear of 
Germany’s rearmament were the chief underly- 
ing causes for her marked and obvious slowdown 
on the ratification of the European Defence Com- 
munity Treaty, although two years ago she was 
the sponsor of the European Union. The paper 
pointed out that in France where “‘crisis” is a 
word rarely out of the headlines and where all 
powers are vested in the National Assembly, 
the budget problem has caused the fall of one 
cabinet after another. Of the six major political 
parties in the Assembly, at least three, namely, 
the Communist, the Radical Socialist and the 
French People’s Rally under de Gaulle, are 
strongly opposed to spend more for defence 
without a substantial amount of American 
economic aid to alleviate the balance of payment 
difficulties. On the other hand, the United 
States maintained that more efforts on the part 
of the 


buildup will be necessary before they can count 


European countries in their military 


on full American support. Under such circum- 
stances, the paper observed, delay and irresolu- 
replacing the purposeful 
urgency which brought the treaty into being. 


tion seemed to be 


The paper noted that the situation is also 


unfavorable in other EDC member countries 
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whose parliaments are unlikely to vote on the 


treaty unlegs it is ratified by the French National 
Assembly. If the European phase of the Ameri- 
can anti-Communist global policy runs into a 
major snag, the Asian phase of that same 
policy would be greatly affected, and unless a 
sofution is given to the defence problem in 
Europe, a grave crisis would be impending for 
the free world. } 

Although 
developments in connection with the EDC prob- 
lem as the 
Chung Hua jth Pao editorially stated on February 
12 that nine profitless months have passed 
European nations signed 


it refused to accept the recent 


conclusive evidence of failure, 


since six Western 
treaties with each other for the creation of a 
“Old Franco - 
antagonisms have’ made a 


European Defence Community. 
German national 
speedy ratification of the treaty doubtful while 
the appointment of Rene Mayer as new premier 
of France has even made the prospect dimmer 
if not at all possible,” observed the paper. “The 
European countries have taken too much for 
granted that the United States will bear all the 
expenses needed in the program without making 
greater efforts on their own part in achieving 
the plan; hence, U. S. State Secretary Foster 
Dulles’ 
Europe that if it appeared that there were no 


strong indication before his trip to 


chances in getting effective unity, it would be 
necessary to give a little rethinking to the 
American foreign policy in relation to Western 
Europe.” 

The Hsin Sheng Pao shared the same view, 
but expressed gratification over the report that 
Yugoslavia and Greece have reached early in 
February a full agreement in principle on 
military cooperation and that the way is open to 
a Greeco-Turkish-Yugoslav defence conference. 
In a leading article on February 9, the paper 
stated that although Western Europe is the 
center of European defence, equal importance 
should be given to ensure the safety of South- 
eastern Europe, particularly in view of the 
fact that none of the main signatories of the 


European Defence Community Treaty—France, 
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Germany and Italy, in point of military poten- 
tial—is close to ratifying the pact. which was 
signed in Paris on May 27, 1952. 


Anglo - American Relations 


Speculating upon the Anglo-American rela- 
tions, the Central Daily News opined on Feb- 
ruary 6 that, in spite of their present dis- 
agreement on the Far Eastern policy, with 
particular reference to Taiwan, the United 
States and England are bound to cooperate 
more closely for the following reasons. (1) 
England has always viewed the Russian expan- 
sion in the Far East and the Mediterranean 
Sea as a grave threat to her world commerce. 
Her participation in the Crimean War in the 
middle of the 19th century and the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance were inspired 
by the same fear. After World War I, pre- 
mier Churchill advocated in 1946 Anglo-Ameri- 
can cooperation against the Russian peril. Be- 
cause of the avowed anti-Communist policy of 
the Conservative Government, there is reason 
to believe that England has to cooperate with 
the United States. (2) Ethnically and culturally, 
the two countries have much in common. They 
value their traditions and democratic way of 
life which are being gravely threatened by the 
menace of Communism. Only by pulling to- 
gether can they deal with their common enemy 
with any degree of success. (3) Economically, 
England cannot stand on her own feet. Either 
in the form of economic aid or trade, she has 
no other- recourse than to fall back upon the 
assistance of the United States. (4) To maintain 
her position, England has to keep up friendly 
relations with the United States. In view of 
the close relations between the United States 
and some of her Commonwealth nations such 
as Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa, should England fail to 
cooperate with the United States, it is doubt- 
ful whether she could still hold these Com- 
monwealth Nations within the orbit of her 
kingdom. 

The Chung Hwa Jik Pao on 'the same day 
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editorialized that the divergence of opinions 
between the United States and England in their 
Far Eastern policy arises from the selfish 
policy of England in contradiction to the co- 
operative policy of the United States based upon 
the well-being of the whole world. In order to 
further consolidate the democracies, the paper 
expressed the hope that the British would do 
well to take into consideration the following 
points: 

(1) Soviet imperialists and _ the 
Communists would never compromise with 
England; (2) colonial policy can never apply 
to Asia again; (3) economic prosperity depends 
upon international cooperation; and (4) coopera- 
tion among the free nations is the only way to 


Chinese 


resist Communist aggression. 


Land - to - the - Tiller Program 


Hailing the passage of the regulations govern- 
ing the ‘*Land-to-the-Tiller” Program by the 
Legislative Yuan on January 20 as a revolu- 
tionary economic reform accomplished by peace- 
ful means, the Free China press are generally 
of the opinion that in administering this far- 
reaching legislation, tremendous difficulties will 
be involved which can only be overcome through 
the concerted efforts by both the government 
and the people. 

The Central Daily News in its editorial on 
January 21 regard the passage of the ‘Land. 
to-the-Tiller” act as an epoch-making economic 
reform with far-reaching economic, political 
and social effects. What remains to be done, 
the paper continued, is how to put it into 
practice. It is hoped that all the relevant or- 
ganizations in administering this program will 
redouble their efforts so as to make it a 
success. 

The Kung Lun Pao lauded on January 22 
the passage of the ‘*Land-to-the-Tiller” Program 
as an event of great historical importance, In 
a single stroke, it has wiped out a system 
savoring of feudalistic legacy. Hencelorth, the 
paper continued, the tillers will fully enjoy 
the fruits of their labor, while the landowners, 
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their 
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though deprived of the land, will be reason- 
ably compensated. It simply proves that revo- 


measure accomplished by peaceful means,” 
editorialized the Combined Daily on January 


lutionary reforms can be accomplished by 29. -**The Communist ‘land reform’ is a means 
Ie CO- : ; ‘ a 
peaceful means in sharp contrast with the to attain the end of liquidating the landowners 
upo z vee 2 ita 
bog ruthless methods employed by the Communists as a class. Its political significance, therefore, 
der t . . : : : 
‘ on the mainland. far outweighs its economic construction. On 
ape : ' a6d 5 
ee ‘ad ‘In contrast with the ruthless ‘land reform the other hand, the ‘Land-to-the-Tiller’ Program 
‘ is a comstructive economic measure with the 


wing 


inese 

with 
apply 
ends 
pera- 
ay to 


by the Chinese Communists on the mainland, 
the ‘Land-to-the-Tiller’ Program recently passed 
by the Legislative Yuan is a revolutionary 


improvement of the living condition of the 
whole population as an end in itself.” 


The Judgment Between Two Mothers 


In Yingch’uan there were two bfothers living in the same house, 


and both sistérs-in-law were expecting. 


The elder woman had a 


miscarriage, but did not let any one know about it. When both 


women were in confinement and 


the younger sister-in-law was 


delivered of a boy, the elder one stole her child at night and, for 
three years, the dispute could not be settled. When the case was 
brought before the Chief Minister Huang Pa, he ordered the baby 
to be placed ten steps away from the two mothers. At a signal, 
the two women rushed for the child and it seemed the baby was 
being torn to pieces and neither would give it up. The baby was 
crying desperately, and the mother was afraid he might be hurt and 
let him go. The elder mother was very pleased, while the younger 
woman looked very sorrowful. Then Huang Pa declared, “It is 
the younger one's child.” He indicted the elder woman and she 


was indeed found guilty. 


—Fengshut’ung 2nd Century (Lin Yutang, The Wisdom of 
China and India, pp. 939-940) 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


(1) The New American Adiinistra- 
tion’s Foreign Policy 


he.New York Times in its editorial on 

January 30 commented that “In his first 
pronouncement on foreign policy the new 
Secretary of State emphasized the secondary 
aspect of the war in Korea. The primary 
purpose of the action of the United Nations 
was and is, of course, to resist an open act of 
aggression and prove to the world that the 
charter of collective security means what it 
 vnctirks ee ..Involved in this, however, is the 
crucial importance of a free Japan to our 
own defense. Although Mr. Dulles’ broadcast 
has naturally had wide echoes abroad, it was 
addressed to the American people. The theme 
was that enlightened self-interest is and 
must be the guidihg motive in making foreign 
policy. It is in our own interest, he said, that 
we have to concern ourselves with what goes 
on in the rest of the world. In this context 
the reminder that we are battling in Korea 
for our own safety as well as for a high 
principle is timely and salutary. ....... Too 
many Americans either support or oppose our 
international policy on the false premise that 
we are crusaders saving the world for democ- 
racy with half-hearted help from our allies. 
Actually we are fighting for our own salva- 
of victory lies in 


tion, and our _ chance 


maintaining friends to fight with us and 
positions which we can defend.” 

The New York Wall Street Journal editori- 
alized on January 29 that there runs through 
Mr. Dulles’ statement ‘fa suggestion of a 
change in our policy 
which may be lost sight of because it is subtle 


but which nonetheless can be far-reaching in 


approach to foreign 
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its effects. This is the promise that the new - 
Administration will approach all foreign de- 


‘cisions from the point of view of this nation’s 


own enlightened self-interest.” : 

Conceding that the attitude reflected in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s approach to international problems 
with the intention of remaking of the world . 
has its appeals, the paper was of the opinion 
that ‘the harsh fact is that by letting this 
attitude color our thinking we have ended up 
with a sorry mess for the world as well as a 
terrible threat to our own best interests.” 

‘If during all this time we had been think- 
ing just of our own best interests,” it continued, 
“the Russians would not be sitting on those 
Kuriles islands in perpetual threat—as Mr, 
Dulles remarked—to our safety. Europe would 
not be cut up into bits and pieces with half 
of it in the hands of the Communists, It is 
very probable that there would today be no 
war ‘in Korea because we would not have 
given the top half of it to the Russians as 
part of our remaking of the world nor would 
we have abandoned Chiang Kai-shek in China.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle editorialized 
under the title ‘Dulles Sets the Course’ on the 
same day that the new Secretary of State, in 
his foreign policy speech, ‘*performed an im- 
portant service for his audience at home and 
abroad. For Americans and all others, his 
presentation provided an understanding of the 
new Administration's proposed relations with 
the world, and the reasons supporting this 
policy.” 

‘sHe made it clear, for instance,” the paper 
went on, ‘that the U. S. backbone has been 
lashed to a ramrod when it comes to dealing 
with the Russians. It took the Truman Admin- 
istration several years to come round to the 
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point of even whispering the name of Russia 
in a critical manner. Dulles said quite frankly: 
‘We have enenmies who are plotting our 
These enemies are the Russian 


Communists and their allies in other countries.’ 


destruction. 


He went on to say in so many words that 
the Kremlin is out to conquer the world 
through a strategy of encirclement. He pin- 
pointed the areas in which Russia is pressing 
this policy, and stated in clear terms America’s 
high stake in each of the areas.”’ 

‘‘The Eisenhower Administration realizes,” 
according to the New York Daily News, ‘that 
Soviet Russia is guning for us everywhere. It 
knows that Korea, Japan and Southeast Asia 
are fully as important to the Western world’s 
defenses as is West Europe; may be more so. 
Allies are desirable in this conflict, and the 
Administration wants them. But it is not going 
to go on arming and financing nations which 
The Acheson - 
Truman policy of merely ‘containing’ Commu- 


are allies in names only. 


nism is overboard. Replacing it is a policy of 
giving the Reds as good as they send, and 
then some—with no thought of starting a hot 
war with Russia or any other member of the 
Red Empire.” 

‘Unquestionably the most striking passage 
in the new Secretary’s speech,” observed the 
Philadelphia Inquirer editorially on January 
29, “‘was in his references to the wars in 
Korea and Indo-China. Here could be seen an 
end to the ‘wait-and-hope’ attitude which has 
characterized so much of this country's offical 
policy in the past two years.” 

“But, seasoned diplomat that he is,” the 
paper continued, ‘‘Dulles knows that empty 
promises to the American people, and empty 
threats to an enemy, lose more than they 
gain. The Secretary's expression of confidence 
in President Eisenhower's ability to ‘make’ 
the enemy realize the value of peace may be 
taken as a sure indication that the new 
Administration has some well-advanced plans 
for doing so.”’ 

While the 


Washington Post commented 
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editorially that ‘*Mr. Dulles knows better than 
to talk as if Communism were the only 
trouble-maker in Asia and Africa,’’ and **what 
has set Far Eastern Asia on fire was not 
Stalin,” the New York Daily Mirror editori- 
alized on January 29 that ‘Dulles delivered a 
speech which for the first time in at least 
20 year gave to the American people a clear 
and unmistakable statement of where our 
country stands, who is our enemy, whom we 
should like to have as friends and allies, and 


what we hope to do about it.” 


(2) The Formosa Declaration 


The Washington Evening Star editorialized 
on February 3 that “In ordering the United 
States 7th Fleet to end its ‘neutralizing’ role 
between Formosa and the mainland of Red 
China, President Eisenhower has dramatically 
illustrated. the meaning of one of the most 
pregnant sentences in his message on the State 
of the Union. The sentence is this: ‘We have 
learned that the free world cannot indefinitely 
remain in a posture of paralyzed tension, leav- 
ing forever to the aggressor the choice of time 
and place and means to cause greatest hurt to 
us at least cost to himself.’ ” 

After recalling the background when the 
neutralization policy was introduced, the paper 
went on to say that *“‘whatever many have 
been its virtue in the beginning, this ‘neutral- 
izing’ policy became highly questionable just 
as soon as Peiping— in the fall of 1950—sent 
its armies across the Yalu to wage war against 
the U. N. And ever since then, particularly 
because the Mao Tse-tung government has 
consistently rejected every proposal for an 
honorable armistice, the arrangement has be- 
That is 


why most Americans, despite adverse’ reactions 


come harder and harder to justify. 


in countries like Britain and France, will go 
along with President Eisenhower's judgment of 
it. In his opinion—a realistic one—‘there is 
no longer any logic or sense in a condition’ 
that has required our Navy to serve, in effect, 
‘as a defensive arm’ of the Chinese Communists, 
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thus permitting them, ‘with greater impunity, 
to kill our American and allied United Nations 
troops in Korea.” 

While conceding that President Eisenhower 
*‘did not say that the United States would as- 
sist in creating, supplying, and transporting a 
Chinese expeditionary force, and he did not 
say that the 7th fleet would blockade the 
China coast,” the Washington Iimes-Herald in 
its editorial on the same day opined that ‘‘the 
significance of these omissions remains to be 
Certainly it is most unlikely that exper- 
ienced reporters would have about 
invasions of China and a blockade unless re- 
sponsible officials had talked about these matters. 

“Possibly the explanation lies in a desire to 
keep the Communists guessing. Conceivably, 
the purpose was to arouse the European foreign 
offices as little as possible, for they are known 
to oppose any use of Chiang and his troops for 
fear of retaliations against European colonies 
in Asia, notably the British trading base at 
Hongkong. Another possibility is that Mr. 
Eisenhower is willing to settle with his Allies 
for a blockade but not an invasion or an inva- 


seen. 
written 


sion but not a blockade.” 

The New York editorialized on 
February 3 that ‘The President’s declaration 
regarding Formosa represents the first concrete 
application of what he himself defined in his 
message as a ‘new and positive’ foreign policy. 
There has been no change 1n the goals of this 
policy. The goals remain peace and security 
for the free world. But the new policy proceeds 
from the premise that ‘the free world cannot 
indefinitely remain in a posture of paralyzed 
tension, leaving forever to the aggressor the 
choice of time and place and means to cause 
greatest hurt to us at least cost to himself.’ 

This is a recognition that the policy of 
‘containment’, which served a good purpose 
during our military build-up, is no longer 
Eisenhower underlined 


Times 


adequate. President 
that recognition by announcing that he will 
soon submit to Congress a resolution repudiat- 


ing all secret understandings of the past, such 
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as Yalta, which permit the enslavement of 
other nations. This repudiation would likewise 
exclude any new deal with Stalin which would 
perpetuate such enslavement.” 

The New York Herald Tribune commented 
editorially on the same day that “It was un- 
fortunate, from the point of view of dramatic 
impact, that the decision in regard to Formosa 
had been prematurely known; yet the very 
considerable discussion of the subject over the 
past days perhaps helped in seeing this move 
in just perspective. Certainly nothing could 
have been more convincing, or more reassuring, 
than the President’s statement of the simple 
logic that lies back of it. That we should 
continue to protect the Chinese mainland, after 
the hostile and aggressive conduct of the Peking 
Government, seems indeed an anomaly.......The 
instructions to the 7th Fleet that it no longer 
be employed to shield Communist China should 
be seen by this country and by our allies as 
an indication of the kind of policy which will 
be pursued by the new Administration—a policy 
utilizing military and political means to put 
the Communist off balance, while 
avoiding new or larger conflicts.” 

While the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun maintained that the new policy ‘promises 
a clean break with the drift and procrastination 
of the last two years,’ and while the Wall 
Street Journal opined that ‘‘President’s order 
to the fleet in the Far East to cease keeping 
the troops of Chiang Kai-shek within the bounds 
of Formosa is the most immediately spectacular 
phase of his discussion of foreign policy,” the 
New York Journal-American in its editorial 
on February 2 had the following to say: ‘The 
immediate importance of this decision is to 
impose on Red China the constant threat of 
commando raids and to force its troops to guard 
the mainland within range of attacks from 
Formosa. Within the area of danger would be 
the key railroad, running from Manchuria in 
the north to Canton and the Indo-China border 


powers 


in the south. 
‘But the importance of the decision goes 
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beyond this. It marks the first energetic step 
the President has taken since his post-election 
visit to Korea to study the sickening stalemate 
that has been continued month after month by 
the Communist negotiators at Panmunjom be- 
cause it is to their advantage to do so.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle editorialized on 
February 3 that ‘*What will be possible, how- 
ever, is a series of commando-type raids on the 
China mainland, For operations of this. scale, 
Chiang has sufficient naval and air strength to 
provide his own cover. We see at least two 
kinds of benefit that could come from such 
operations. They could worry the Chinese Reds, 
perhaps to an extent where important elements 
of manpower would have to be diverted to 
meet the new threat. This could relieve, to 
some extent, the pressure in both Indo-China 
and Korea. And they could provide some basis 


for testing the ability of Chiang to rally fresh 
support among the mainland Chinese people.” 

The paper went on to say that ‘‘the men in 
the Kremlin are realists. When they are ready 
to go to war, they will make their own occa- 
sion for it; until they are ready, they are not 
going to be stampeded into it. The reason 
they haven’t started it up to now is that they 
haven't felt they could win; and their prospects 
are no better today than they were the day 
before yesterday.” 

“To Mr. Truman the blockade 
protect Formosa from the Chinese Commu- 
nists,” editorialized the Chicago Daily News on 
February 3. ‘*To General Eisenhower, it is 
making the U. S. Navy ‘serve as a defensive 
arm of Communist China.’ Both were right at 
the time of speaking......But with the entrance 


of Red China into the Korean war at the end 
of 1950, the picture changed. The Truman 


administration took no note of it. It is not 
unlikely that Mr, Truman’s position reflected 
British urgings. Britain fears that any unfriendly 
gestures toward Red China might endanger the 
crown colony of Hong Kong and. the lucrative 


trade centered there.” 
The Philadelphia Inquirer observed in its 


editorial on the same day that ‘There is little 


was to 
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question that the orders to the fleet to cease, 
as the President put it, serving as ‘a defensive 
arm of Red China’ mark a positive, dynamic 
too often lacking in our foreign 


It is not an aggressive move - against 
It is, however, an 


strength as an 


element 
policy. 
the Chinese Communists. 
employment of American 
affirmative means of applying added pressure, 
on the Reds, instead of as a negative method 
of preserving the status quo. In any such 
move there are Wound to be risks, and that is 
the case with the withdrawal of the American 
Fleet from the straits of Formosa. But the 
risks are taken with the definite purpose of 
hastening the end of the Korean war and may 


be no graver than the dangers of a long-drawn- 
out shooting stalemate.” 

While the London Times stated editorially 
on February 3 that “The President spoke the 
evident truth in saying that conditions which 
prompted Mr, Truman to ‘neutralize’ Formosa 
behind the defensive screen of the American 
Seventh Fleet had changed,” the Manchester - 
Guardian commented editorially two days later 
that ‘“‘what seems likely (though it is not 
altogether clear) from Mr. Eden's replies to 
questions is that the President’s decision 
amounts to something like a snub to the 


British Government.” Conceding that it is true 
as ‘Mr. Eden pointed out that President 


Eisenhower had only modified by a unilateral 
act a policy which had been established by a 
unilateral act of President Truman's, the paper 
opined: ‘*But if this decision, like the original 
one, has caused anxiety outside the United 


States, that is because what happens in 
Formosa may affect Korea and other parts of 
Asia. If there is a leak in a lifeboat, whether 
the leak is plugged or unplugged matters to 
all its occupants, not just to the man who 
holds the plug.” 

*‘Meanwhile let us not become hysterical Z 
about a ‘grave position’ which does not exist,” 
pleaded the Daily Telegraph in its editorial on 
the same day, ‘‘and when the subject is debated, 
let no one appear to be more tender toward 
Communist than toward American feelings.” 
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Book Reviews 


WAR OR PEACE 
By John Foster Dulles 
The MacMillan Compahy, New York 
1950, 274 pages, 


ith Mr. John Foster Dulles in the State 
Department, his book on ‘*War or 


Peace” acquires a new significance in world 
politics, for it is likely to serve as a guide to 
American diplomacy under the Republican 
administration. Parts of it find expression in 
President Eisenhower's inaugural speech and his 
State of the Union message. It foreshadows both 
the scrapping of Harry Truman’s policy of 
containment and opposition to Winston Chur- 
chill’s advocacy of “Europe first.” It analyses 
postwar developments and indicates the direction 
in which the free world under American leader- 
ship will probably move in the global struggle 
against Communism. In particular, it is of 
interest to us in that it discusses Asiatic prob- 
lems extensively, giving serious consideration 
to China. Indeed, it would not be easy to find 
another book which deserves as much attention 
as this one at the present moment. ; 

Needless to say, the author is uniquely 
qualified to discuss the pressing problems of 
war or peace by reason of his wide experience. 
In this book, the reader will find the author's 
considered opinions on intricate postwar prob- 
lems and his cool-headed views on the _Com- 
munist menace. Mr. Dulles is realistic but alive 
to moral values. He combines political reality 
with an idealistic longing for peace. Peace, he 
says, requires ‘strategic planning, willingness to 
sacrifice, and the impulsion of a righteous 
faith. If we mobilize for peace the way we do 
for war or, to put it more specifically, if we 
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summon up the potentialities, particularly the~ 
moral and spiritual potentialities, which we 
usually reserve for war, we_have the opportunity 
to save mankind from catastrophe. 

The author starts from the premise that the 
Russian Communists,, as distinguished from the 
Russian people, are the implacable enemy of 
humanity today. His analysis of the doctrines 
of Soviet Communism, as interpreted by Stalin 
and applied to postwar politics, is authoritative, 
He calls special attention to what he recently 
called a bad book, namely, Stalin’s Problems 
of Leninism. He compares it to Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf and warns us against neglecting it 
until it is too late. As far as the present 
reviewer knows, the author's understanding of 
the true nature of Communism is almost un- 
rivaled. His account of the Communist ‘not 
war, not peace” tactics explains practically all 
tensions in postwar politics. It may be recalled 
that his study entitled *‘Soviet Foreign Policy, 
and What to Do About it,” which appeared 
in Life magazine for June 3 and 10, 1946, led 
Vishinsky to attack him as a ‘*warmonger” in 
the United Nations. 

In attempting to make a balance sheet of 
Communist gains and losses in the postwaf 
period, Mr. Dulles finds that there has been a 
very definite shift in the global balance of 
power in favor of Soviet Communism. He lists 
three basic reasons why the Soviets have scored 
successes: 

“One is that Soviet Communism saturates 
the world with propaganda that has universal 
appeal. 

“A second reason is that the Soviet Com 
munist Party has perfected a superb organization 
to conduct indirect aggression throughout the 
world. 
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“A third reason is that Soviet Communism 
has the advantage of the offensive. It has no 
counteroffensive to fear, either in propaganda 
or in ‘coid war,’ It can push-its redivision of 
the world, picking the time and place for its 
offensive and knowing that it can consolidate 
its gains at leisure.’ (p.165) 

In contrast to the Communist thesis that 
“only a party which has mastered the Marxist- 
Leninist theory can confidently advance and 
lead the working class forward,’ Mr. Dulles 
asserts that it is equally true that only those 
who have mastered that theory can anticipate 
and thwart the moves of those who use ‘it as a 
“guide to action.” (p.7) On the basis of his 
knowledge of Communism, he lays down in 
this work some valuable principles and devices 
which may be employed to deal with the Com- 
munists. By adopting, for example, his suggestion 
toset a limit to long speeches in UN meetings 
(pp. 197-198), 
Russian attempt to wreck the Japanese peace 


he managed to frustrate the 


conference at San Francisco in 1951. 

It is important to note that unlike the self- 
styled realists in the postwar years, Mr, Dulles 
has not lost faith in the United Nations. He 
believes that the United Nations has contributed 
to the solution of international disputes and 
that it has deterred aggression by exposing 
potential aggressors. Of course, what the United 
Nations has done is not adequate; it needs to 
be supplemented and improved. Mr. Dulles 
position in fayor of 
strengthening the United Nations. But he wrote 
his book before the Korean war when the 


takes an unequivocal 


iniquity of the Chinese Communists had not 
yet been fully exposed. Consequently, he was 
not entirely free from illusions. ‘If the Com- 
munist government of China,” he wrote, ‘‘in 
fact proves its ability to govern China without 
serious domestic resistance, then it, too, should 


be admitted to the United Nations.” (p.190) 


That was a highly dangerous statement. Since 


then, Mr. Dulles has never repeated it. 
This leads us 
which has recently arisen in connection with 


to an interesting question 
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the policy of “peaceful liberation” as worked 
out by Mr, Dulles. The question is whether 
the word “liberation” means the overthrow of 
Communist regimes or the weaning over of 
the satellites from the Kremlin. If we judge 
from the book as a whole, Mr, Dulles must 
have the former in mind. It would be strange, 
if he should think the other way. As President 
Eisenhower points out in his State of the 
Union message, the Republican administration 
will ‘*never acquiesce in the enslavement of 
any people in order to purchase fancied gain 


' for ourselves.” 


It is understandable that Americans should 
attach paramount importance to the unity of 
Western Europe. In many ways the United 
States considers herself a part of that region 
and it is natural that the greatest part of 
postwar American aid has been expended 
to strengthen the West. As a consequence of 
the Korean war, however, the whole picture 
has changed. For the first time in history 
United Nations, 
In the 
past, as in the two world wars, the United 
States was only belatedly drawn into - war, 
but this time she has taken the lead in 
the crusade. It is time for the United States 
to give up the preconception of “Europe 
first’. President Eisenhower declares in his 
State of the Union address that ‘‘the freedom 
we cherish and defend in Europe and in the 
Americas is no different from the freedom 
that is imperilled in Asia.” This is something 
revolutionary in American diplomacy. It will 
be recalled that Winston Churchill met with 
strong opposition when he declared during his 
recent visit to the United States that ‘the 
real center of gravity is Western Europe-in 
front of the Iron Curtain.” All that contributes 
to this line of American thought has its origin 
in the present book. (p. 224) 

We are happy to note that Mr. Dulles admits 
that the U. S. policy in the East used to rest 
on the foundation of friendly relations with 
China. Such friendly relations lasted until after 


a world organization, the 
has sent troops to stop aggression. 
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the war when the Communists overran the 
Chinese mainland. There are many causes for 
the Communist success and the United States, 
as Mr. Dulles points out, is not without fault. 
Immediately after the war the United States 
declared (in December, 1945) that the Chinese 
government should come to terms with the 
Communists and that ‘fa China disunited and 
torn by civil strife could not be considered 
realistically as a proper place for American 
assistance.”” General Marshall was sent to 
China to attempt the impossible. In December, 
1948, the American government reversed its 
former policy and took the position that, 
‘should a government come into power which 
comes to terms with the Chinese Communists, 
all aid should cease.” If in December, 1945, 
as Mr. Dulles observes, the U. S. government 
had taken the position which it took three 
years later, then the Chinese government might 
have become stable and would probably have 
acted as the United States advised. The 
U. S. misguided polcy of 1945 was pressed 
upon the Chinese government only a few 
months after the U. S. disclosure to China of 
the notorious Yalta dictate. Naturally, the 
Chinese government felt hurt and distrusted 
General Marshall's advice to come to terms 
with the Communists. (pp. 226-227) 

With such a lesson in mind, Mr. Dulles 
stands for the building of a totally new policy 
towards Asia. In his opinion, there are two 
general principles to be followed. In the first 
place, any policies regarding Asia and the 
Pacific must be a logical development of the 
policy of peaceful evolution to national in- 
dependence, as the Western Powers have 
generally adopted since the end of the war. 
This policy has successfully frustrated Soviet 
schemes to promote violent revolution in Asia. 
Secondly, any policies for Asia and the Pacific 
must recognize the distinctive religions and 
cultures of Asia. That is good sense. If worked 
out satisfactorily, it can contribute a good 
deaI to the cause of anti-Communism. After 


all, Oriental faiths and moral values do not 
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square with Communist atheism and material. 


ism. 

If the above two principles, Mr.. Dulles says, 
are followed, the United States will be qualified 
to help establish a permanent Association of 
the Free Nations of Asia and the Pacific, 
This, in his opinion, would not initially be a 
military alliance like NATO; it would best. 
start as a consultative council. As we know, 
the difficulties are enormous. While it is clear 
that the purpose of the proposed organization 
should be to promote the cause of anti. 
Communism, there are countries such as 
Australia and New Zealand which are sensitive 
to the revival of Japanese militarism. Indonesia 
and Burma have memories of Western co- 
lonialism and Japanese aggression, from both 
of which they have just been liberated. If 
Indo-China and Malaya are included, they must 
be approached at present through France and 
Great Britain which are the very countries they 
hate more than Communism. The Republic of 
Korea is now at war. Apart from lack of 
armaments, Japan has not yet restored dip. 
lomatic relations with some Pacific countries 
such as the Philippines. The United States on 
her part would not be interested in a Pacific 
union which will involve the use of her land 
forces. It will be recalled that’ on the initiative 
of President Quirino seven Asiatic and Pacific 
nations met at Baguio, the Philippines, in 
1950. They failed to discuss a Pacific organi- 
because some delegations refused to 
tackle political Apparently that 
mood remains unchanged today. If such countries 
as India, Pakistan and Ceylon are to be con- 
sidered, the question becomes all the more 
complicated. Under the cloak of neutrality 
between East and West, India is actually shield 
ing the evil forces of Communism. 

Despite all difficulties, Mr. Dulles has done 
a great deal for the security of the Pacific in 
recent years. He has been responsible for the 
Japanese settlement and the U. 5 
security treaties with the Philippines, Australia 
and New Zealand. What is more, he never 
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regards the present situation as adequate or 


. final. These security treaties provide for the 


“development of a more comprehensive system 
The 


time may not be ripe for such a comprehensive 


of regional security in the Pacific area.” 


arrangement, but certainly it can not be far 
off, For the enemy would simply not allow 
us to tarry and procrastinate. 


Hsiao Tso-liang 


YOUR LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 
By Howard E. Brown 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York. Revised, 1948. 
xi + 435 pages. 


Ae” many speak glibly of ‘‘the dem- 


ocratic way of life,” but few take the 
trouble to. analyze what it means or what its 
implications Although ‘*Your Life in a 
Democracy” by Mr. Howard E. Brown of Clas- 
sen Senior High School, Oklahoma City, Ok- 
U. S. A., does not pretend to be an 


are. 


lahoma, 
academic treatise on this important topic, for 
the simple reason that it is written neither for 
the general public nor for the scholar, but 
only as a high-school textbook, yet the field 
it covers includes so many aspects of an indi- 
vidual’s daily life and its presentation is so 
absorbingly interesting that it may well serve 
a an introductory course for. all those who 
want to pursue the subject further. People who 
have no adequate conception of how the Ameri- 
cans live, or what ideals they try to inculcate 
in their children, will benefit by a perusal of 
Mr. Brown’s work either in the original or in 
tanslations. The reviewer understands that a 
Chinese translation is in preparation and will 
be published soon. He is confident that when 
the Chinese version is made available to read- 
ts in Free China and elsewhere, it will con- 
tribute materially diffusion of 
knowledge about the democratic way of life, 
Which is so regrettably lacking today. 


to a wider 
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The book is divided into seven parts. In 
order to lend a more personal touch to his 
the author addresses his readers in the 
second person and entitles the different parts 
thus: Your Opportunity, Your School Life, 
Your Personality and Friends, Your Job as a 
Your Health, Your Mind and Emo- 
Your Future. A mere recital of these 


work, 


Citizen, 
tions, 
headings does not do justice to Mr. Brown, for 
he has managed to introduce a wider range of 
modern knowledge into the text than the titles 
indicate. There within the modest 
compass of a school-book profusely illustrated 


seem to 


with approximately 120 halftones, he has given 
us some of the most conclusions 
reached by students in psychology, mental hy- 


important 


giene, dietetics, civics, education, and vocation- 
al guidance. 

Mr. Brown's approach is essentially psycho- 
logical. He lays. particular emphasis on the 
importance of habit-formation. Hence he says 
in the Preface, ‘**The theme and thesis of this 
book is thac doing a thing intelligently and 
repeatedly is the only way in.which it can be 
made a part of the personality and character, 
Both experiment and experience testify to the 
futility of trying to bring about any far-reach- 
ing individual or social improvements by means 
of precept alone. Such changes are effected, if 
at all, through the development of new habits 
and better attitudes; no amount of information 
Well-intentioned 
schoolmasters and public men, of whom the 


or inspiration will suffice.” 


world is so full, who dream of making their 
pupils and fellow-citizens into saints **by means 
should take this as well as 
the following passage to heart. “Being a good 


of precept alone,” 


citizen is as much a matter of habit as is using 
a lathe or operating a linotype,” Mr. Brown 
insists. ‘The habits that make the efficient - 
and useful citizen should be started in the 
home, then taken up and developed intensively 
by the schools.’’ (Preface, p. v) 

Mr. Brown's definition of democracy serves 
the purposes of a high-school textbook well 
enough. ‘‘The term democracy,” says he, ‘‘de- 
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scribes a form of government which derives its 
power from the people under it — ‘government 
by the consent of the governed.’ (p. 195) But 
how is the consent of the governed to be 
obtained? It is done by voting and the count- 
ing of noses. In the words of our author: ‘‘Our 
Government is based upon the principle of 
majority rule. It is not possible literally to 
carry out the ‘will of the people,’ for the whole 
people are fever of the same will; the best 
that can be done is to try to serve the will of 
the majority of the people.” (p. 195) And the 
means whereby the will of the people is ex- 
pressed is the ballot, which Mr. Brown de- 
sctibes as “the chief weapon with which the 
individual citizen expresses his opinion on 
governmental affairs.” (p. 195) Though all this 
may sound rather elementary to the political 
scientist, it deserves incessant repeating because 
it is of the very essence of democracy. Even 
as recently as President Eisenhower's inaugura- 
tion, The New York Times took special pains 
to re-emphasize the same idea in an editorial 
entitled *‘Moment of Transition’’ on January 
25, 1953. Inspired by ‘the strength and the 
sublimity of the American ideal,” the ‘editor 
chatacterizes the ‘results of the election” as 
“the tribunal from which no appeal could be 
taken —the supreme court of the ballot box,” 
and goes on to elucidate its underlying signi- 
ficance for the American people in a few sim- 
ple but dignified sentences. ‘*At the ballot box,” 
says he, ‘“‘we do not choose men to rule over 
rule for us. We, the 
we do not resign it. 


us; we choose men to 
people, delegate power; 
Whether or not we ever formulate the thought 
in so many words, all of us understand this 
fundamental principle and are guided by it.” 

. If the people in a demogracy do not choose 
men to rule over them, but choose men to rule 
for them, naturally they enjoy certain rights 
which the government cannot take away from 
them. As Mr. Brown puts -it, **One of the 
rights upon which Americans have always in- 
sisted has been the right to say what one 
believes, without fear of persecution or punish- 
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_countries ruled by dictators. ‘In these dictator 











ment. A _ free press, uncontrolled by the 
Government, has been another strongly defended 
ideal. Recently the radio and motion picture 
have been added to the list of means of expres. 
sion which the people want kept secure. Op 
the whole, these rights have been successfully 
defended because the public has felt very 
strongly about them.” (p. 201) 

In sharp contrast to the sort of life peopk 
Brown has also 
















live in a democracy, Mr. 
sketched for us a revolting picture of life in 






, 


he wries, ‘people believe 


them to 





ruled countries,’ 
what their believe, 
Opinion is handed them ready-made. Peopk 
may not assemble to talk matters over, except 
with the consent of the Government. Every. 
thing that appears in print, if not actually 
prepared by the Government, is carefully cen 
sored, lest the reader get an idea of his own 
The radio and the film are regulated with 
equal care. Under a dictatorship, you could 
not talk to a friend over the telephone withe 
suspecting that someone else might be listening 
to your conversation. Your private letter 
would be subject to official inspection. 

school, you would never be given a chance t 
hear all sides of a political question; yout 
everything 





rulers want 


















teachers, 





schoolbooks, your 
everybody contributing to yur beliefs woul 
have to be passed upon by the Government 
before they could enter in any way into you 
education. You would be taught only sw 
things as your Government would be willi 
for you to know or believe.” (p. 202) 

This description of the sorry plight of peopl 
living under dictatorships is positively 
understatement, for it has not said anythi 
about the terrors of the concentration cat 
the midnight knock on the door, the physic 
and mental anguish of slave-laborers, and t 
cruelties of public trials, purges, and liquid 
tions. But even that much which Mr. Bro 
has depicted is sufficient to convey ‘a gene 
between freedom 















idea of the contrast 
slavery, or democtacy and dictatorship. 
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Besides portraying a vivid picture of life in 
a democracy, Mr. Brown’s book has a number 
of other merits to commend itself. In discus- 
sing any question, it never fails to present 
arguments both pro and con and always allows 
the reader to think for himself and draw his 
own conclusions. I[t is, moreover, richly inter- 
information 


spersed with bits of interesting 


and humor. The reviewer cannot resist the 
temptation of citing a few instances which have 
given him much pleasure in the course of his 
reading. The case of Thomas Edison (pp. 39-40) 
not remembering his own name, while being 
absorbed in the problem of *thow to make a 
telegraph instrument that would send several 
messages over the wires at the same time,” 
may or may not be true, but it is certainly an 
apt illustration of the power of concentration. 
To be told that ‘*Lloyds of London will insure 
nearly anything against almost any sort of 
possible accident—such as a large society 
garden party against the event of rain,” (p. 
266) is at least amusing to those who happen 


to hear of it for the first time. The comment 


on party platforms of political parties, which 


Mr. Brown quotes on p. 200, is sometimes 
only too true: ‘Of course it’s a good plat- 
form,’ someone said of one such declaration of 
‘Nine-tenths of it consists of 
But the following 


political faith. 
the Ten Commandments.’ 
thrust at the smart set is conceived in a ‘more 


sarcastic vein. ‘‘Some families pride themselves 
con being ‘smart’ people;” our author, 
“they know what’s what, and are always up to 
the minute. They wear the very latest clothes, 
and you will find the very latest novel on their 
library table, frequently with some the leaves 
uncut.” (p. 247) 

Readers in Free China who are watching the 
Chinese National Government authorizing the 
sale of public lands to private individuals 
should be especially interested in reading of 
the analogous movement in the United States. 
**More of the area of the 


says 


than two-thirds 
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has at one time or 


United States and Alaska 
another been public property,” we are told. 
“Under the administration of the General Land 
Office, more than nine-tenths of the nation’s 
public lands have been distributed to its citi- 


zens, or -reserved for some special purpose. 
‘Homesteading’ has been the usual method of 
converting the land to private ownership. A 
citizen can obtain title to 160 acres of land in 
return for living upon and improving it, or to 
twice that amount if the land is to be used for 
stock-raising. Some land is sold, prices usually 
ranging from one to four dollars per acre. Of 
course, most of the better land has already 
been taken up; half of the states no longer 
contain any land for distribution.” (p. 178) 

It the reader is critically minded, he will 
perhaps object to Mr. Brown’s statememt that 
‘most modern dictatorships are not set up by 
force,” (p. 204) for the fact is that at least two of 
the biggest and most oppressive regimes, name- 
ly those of the Russian Bolsheviks and the 
Chinese Communists, were set up by sheer 
force of arms. Mr. Brown’s way of putting it 
leaves us with the not altogether correct. im- 
pression that in all cases the people themselves 
are o blame, if they “in time of trouble vote 
away their rights” (p. 204) of their own free 
will. Certain nations such as Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy did that, but the Russian and 
Chinese peoples never voluntarily chose te be 
ruled by dictators who came to power through 
violence and bloodshed. 

Lastly, the reviewer owes it to candor to 
point out that certain arithmetical miscalcula- 
tions seem to have crept in on p. 270 in con- 
nection with the hypothetical case of a family 
buying a house partly cash down and partly 
on the instalment plan. But tha: is a minor 
error which can be easily rectified: it does not 
detract from the value of the book as’ an 
excellent introduction to the American way of 


life. 
Durham S. F. Chen 











Documents 


President Chiang Kai-shek’s Statement 
Issued on February 3, 1953, Con- 
cerning That Part of President Eisen- 
hower'’s State of the Union Message 
Bearing on Instructions to the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet* 


ollowing the outbreak of hostilities in 

Korea as a result of Communist aggression 
in June, 1950, the US Government gave orders 
on June 27 to its 7th Fleet to prevent attack 
on Taiwan and obtained cooperation of my 
Government in refraining from military opera- 
tions against the mainland. Since the participa- 
tion in aggression in Korea of the puppet 
Peiping regime in November 1950, I have 
repeatedly maintained in public statements that 
the limitation placed by the United States 
Government on the operations of our armed 
forces should be withdrawn. During the past 
two years Soviet Russia and the puppet Peiping 
regime have stepped up their aggressive actions 
and have thus made themselves the common 
enemy of the United Nations. It is time that 
we recognize that both in principle and in fact, 
the above mentioned limitation on the opera- 
tions of our armed forces’ should no longer be 
allowed to continue. Therefore, I am of the 
opinion that President Eisenhower's decision 
to lift the limitation on the operations of our 
armed forces is not only judicious but militarily 
and*morally sound. 

The Government of the Republic of China, 
and, I am sure, its 450 million people unani- 
mously welcome such a decision. While our own 
plan for fighting Communism and regaining 
the mainland will necessarily form, in my 
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opinion, an important link in the general plan ~ 
of the free world to combat world-wide Com- 
munist aggression, I would like to assure our 
friends abroad that the Republic of China will 
not ask aid in ground forces from any nation 
to achieve our own goal. In fact, China has 
never made such an appeal nor has China ever 
cherished such illusions. 

I, therefore, feel that this decision on the 
part of the United States Government should 
also have the unanimous support of all freedom. 
loving peoples who realize the danger of Com- 
munist aggression and are prepared to resist it. 
It is my conviction that only through giving 
unanimous support to the moral force of such 
a decision can all freedom-loving countries hope 
to achieve by degrees a solidarity necessary for 
arresting the aggression of international Com- 
munism, It is only when the Communist ag- 
gressors are made to realize that aggression 
does not pay that we may hope to restore 
peace and security to the world. 

*Following are the relevant passages of President Eisen. 
hower’s State of thé Union message bearing on instructions 
to the U. S. Seventh Fleet, February 2, 1953: 

In Juve 1950, following the aggressive attack on the 
Republic of Korea, the United States Seventh Fleet was 
instructed both to prevent attack upon Formosa and also to 
insure that Formosa should not be used as a base of opera- 
tions against the Chinese Communist mainland. 

This has meant, in effect, that the United States Navy 
was required to serve as a defensive arm of Communist 
China, Regardless of the situation in 1950, since the date of 
that order the Chinese Communists have invaded Korea to 
attack the United Nations forces there. They have consist. 
ently rejected the proposals of the United Nations Command 
for an armistice. They recently joined with Soviet Russia in 
rejecting the armistice proposal sponsored in the United 
Nations by the Government of India. This proposal had 
been accepted by the United States and fifty-three other 


nations. 
Consequently there is no longer any logic or sense in a 
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condition that required the United States Navy to assume 
defensive responsibilities on behalf of the Chinese Com- 
munists, thus permitting those Communists, with greater 
impunity, to kill our soldiers and those of our United 
Nations allies in Korea. 

I am, therefore, issuing instructions that the Seventh Fleet 
no longer be employed to shield Communist China. This 
order implies no aggressive intention on our part. But we 
certainly have no obligation to protect a nation fighting us 
in Korea, 


The Land-To-The-Tiller Act 


(Passed by the Legislative Yuan on January 
20, 1953 and promulgated by the President 
of the Republic of China on January 26, 
1953, Taipei, Taiwan) 


Chapter I. General Provisions 


rticle 1 — For the implementation of the 
a of **The-Land-To- The- Tiller’, 
this Act is hereby adopted. 

Matters which are left unprovided for in 
this Act shall be governed according to provi- 
sions of the Chinese Land Law and other 
related laws. 

Article 2— The responsible organs for en- 
forcing this Act shall be the Ministry of Interior 
for the Central Government, the Land Bureau 
of the Department of Civil Affairs for the 
Provincial Government, and the hsien (or 
municipal) government for the hsien (or mu- 
nicipality). 

Article 3 — After this Act goes into effect, 
the present Land Commission in each hsien 
(or municipality) government and in each 
township government shall assist in the execu- 
tion of this Act. 

Article 4— The term ‘‘present tillers’’, as 
used in this Act, shall mean tenant farmers 
and farm hands. 

Article 5— The term “cultivated land”, as 
used in this Act, shall mean privately owned 
paddy field and privately owned cultivated dry 
land. 

Article 6 — The term “landlord”, as used ‘in 
this Act, shall mean a landowner who rents 
his land to other person or persons for cul- 
tivation Any land, which the owner does not 
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till by himself or which is tilled largely by 
the owner's farm hands, shall be deemed to be 
tenant land, except that portion under the 
owner’s own cultivation. However, orchards, tea 
plantations, land used for growing industrial 
materials or land under mechanical cultivation, 
and land under reclamation, though operated 
by farm hands, shall not be considered as 
tenant land. 

A landowner, or his dependents who entrust 
his land to others for cultivation because he 
or his dependents are in military service, shall 
be considered as owner-cultivators during the 
service period. 

Article 7— The landlord from whom land 
“shall be purchased for this ‘Land-To-The- 
Tiller’ program: by the Government or by 
whom part of his land may be retained in 
accordance with this Act shall be the landowner 
who has been registered as chief of his house- 
hold in the government land cadastre as of the 
first day of April 1952. Land transfers effected 


_ after April 1, 1952, shall not be recognized 


except for the following: 

(1) Land transferred by act of succession. 

(2) Land transferred as a result of Court 
decision made prior to the effective date 
of this Act. 

(3) Land purchased by its present tiller or 
tillers. , 

(4) Land expropriated by the Government 
in accordance with law. 


Chapter II. Government Purchase of 
Cultivated Land 


Article 8— Tenant cultivated land of the 
following categories shall be purchased by the 
Government for re-sale to the present tiller or 
tillers: 

(1) Land owned by the landlord in excess 
of the retention acreage prescribed in 
Article 10 of this Act. 

(2) Land under joint ownership. 

(3) Private portion of any land owned jointly 
by private individuals and government 
agencies. 
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(4) Land under government trusteeship. 

(5) Land owned by private individuals or 
family clans for purposes of ancestral 
worship and land owned by religious 
institutions. 

Land owned by Zen-Min-Hui and land 
owned by other juristic persons and 
corporate bodies. 

(7) Land which the landlord does not wish 
to retain and requests the government 
to purchase. 

The land referred to in Sections (2) and (3) 


above may be retained, upon Government 


approval, by its lessor in accordance with the 


retention standards set forth in Article 10 of 
this Act, if the lessor is in a condition of old 
age, widowhood, orphanhood, or disabled and 
depends upon the land for his _ livelihood; 
or if a joint ownership of the land originally 
under individual ownership is created by act 
of succession with the joint owners being 
husband and wife, or brothers and sisters of 
blood relationship. 

The retention acreage for land owned for 
ancestral worship and land owned by religious 
institutions referred to in Section (5) above, 
shall be twice as much as the retention acreage 
allowed for individual landlord. However, the 
right to retain such land shall be accorded 
only to those ancestral worship bodies and 
religious institutions which are already estab- 
lished prior to the effective date of this Act. 

Article 9 — Cultivated land of the following 
categories shall not be subject to purchase by 
the Government under this Act, when approved 
by the Provincial Government: 

(1) Tenant land within the pronounced area 

.of city planning. 

(2) Newly reclaimed land and land on which 

crop harvests are obviously unreliable, 

(3) Land used for experiment, research, or 

agricultural extension purposes. 

(4) Land required for educational and chari- 

ty purposes. 

(5) Land required by public and private 

enterprises for growing necessary raw 


materials. 

The Provincial Government, in granting the 
approval, shall report such approval to the 
Executive Yuan. 

Article 10 — After the effective date of this 
Act, the acreage of tenant cultivated land to 
be permitted to be retained by a landlord shall 
be 3 chia of paddy field of 7th to 12th grade, 
inclusive. Retention acreage for paddy field 
and dry land of other grades shall be converted 
according to the following scales: 

(1) Every § chia of Ist to 6th grade inclu- 
sive, of paddy field shall be equiva- 
lent to 1 chia of 7th to 12th grade 
inclusive, of paddy field. 

Every 14 chia of 13th to 18th grade 
inclusive, of paddy field shall be equi- 
valent to 1 chia of 7th to 12th grade 
inclusive, of paddy field. 

Every 2 chia of 19th to 26th grade inclu- 
sive, of paddy field shall be equivalent 
to | chia of 7th to 12th grade inclusive, 
of paddy field. 

Every 1 chia of Ist to 6th grade inclu- 
sive, of dry land shall be aquivalent to 
1 chia of 7th to 12th grade inclusive, 
of paddy field. 

Every 2 chia of 7th to 12th grade inclu- 
sive, of dry land shall be equivalent to 
1 chia of 7th to 12th grade inclusive; 
of paddy field. 

Every 3 chia of 13th to 18th grade in- 
clusive, of dry land shall be equivalent 
to 1 chia of 7th to 12th grade inclusive, 
of paddy field. 

Every 4 chia of 19th to 26th grade in- 
clusive, of dry land shall be equivalent 
to 1 chia of 7th to 12th grade inclusive, 
of paddy field. 

The land to be retained shall be examined 
and defined by the Township Government Land 
Commission according to the above scales of 
retention, with the results thereof. reported to 
the Hsien (or Municipal) Government Land 
Commission for clearance and then forwarded 
to the Hsien (or Municipal) Government for 
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approval. The Land Commissions, in making 
the examination and clearance, may set the 
actual retention acreage at 10% more or less 
than the prescribed scales, as may be necessi- 
tated by the shape and terrain of the land in 


question. \ 
A landlord who does not wish to retain the 


land may request the Government to. purchase 
such land. 

Article 11—In case a lardlord’s holdings 
consist of land leased out and land under self 
cultivation, the retained portion of the land 
leased out, together with the acreage of land 
under self cultivation, shall not exceed the 
retention limit referred to in~ the previous 
article. If the acreage of land under self cul- 
tivation already exceeds the retention limit, no 
portion of the land leased out shal! be retained 
by the landlord. 

Article 12 — One year after the effective date 
of this Act, the present tiller, if he wishes to 
purchase the landlord’s retention land referred 
to in Article 10 of this Act, may request the 
Government for loans. Procedures for granting 
such loans shall be formulated by the Provin- 
cial Government and shall be submitted to the 
Executive Yuan for approval. When a landlord 
wishes to sell his retention land, the present 
tiller on such land shall have the first priority 
of purchase. The purchase price of such land 
shall be negotiated by the parties concerned, 
or decided by the ruling of the Land Commis- 
sion in case the negotiation fails. 

Article 13 — Houses, drying grounds, ponds, 
swamps, plants, trees and sites thereof which 
are accessory to the land under government 
purchase and are used by its present tenant 
farmer shall be purchased by the Government 
together with the land. 

The purchase price of the above accessory 
properties and their sites shall be appraised by 
the Township Government Land Commission, 
agreed upon by the Hsien (or Municipal) 
Government Land Commission, and approved 
by the Provincial ‘Government. The purchase 
price of such accessory properties and their 
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sites shall be included in, and paid together 
with, the purchase price of the land. When 
local custom requires no compensation for such 
accessory properties, the local custom shall pre- 
vail. 

Article 14 — The purchase price of the land 
shall be 2.5 times the volume of its total annual 
main crop yield as determined by the land 
grade. 

The total” volume of the annual main crop 
mentioned above shall be calculated according 
to the standards as appraised and approved in 
various localities during the 37.59 rent reduc- 
tion program period. 

Article 15 — The purchase price for the land 
shall be paid for by thirty per cent in govern- 
ment enterprise stockshares and seventy. per 
cent in land bonds in kind. : 

Article 16— Land bonds in kind shall be 
issued by the Provincial Government in accord- 
ance with law. It shall bear interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent in kind per annum and shall 
be redeemable in 20 semi-annual equal install- 
ments including interest except for Penghu 
Hsien where the principal and’ interest of the 
bonds shall be repaid in 10 annual equal in- 
stallments. A bond holder shall be exempt 
from paying stamp tax and interest income tax 
on the bond. The actual handling of the issu- 
ance, redemption, and interest payment of the 
land bonds shall be entrusted tothe Land Bank 
in the province. 

Article 17 — The procedures for government 
purchase of cultivated land shall be as follows: 

(1) The hsien (or municipal) government 

shall investigate the land to be purchased, 
prepare an inventory book thereof, and 
announce it to the public for a period 
of 30 days. 

Upon discovering any errors in the in- ~ 
ventory book, the owner of the land, 
which is to be purchased by the govern- 
ment, and other parties concerned 
may, within the stipulated period of 
public announcement, request the local 
government to correct the errors. 
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(3) After the expiration of the period of 

public announcement, this hsien (or 
municipal) government shall notify the 
landowner to surrender, within a pre- 
scribed period, the ownership certificate 
and other relevant documents. If the 
landlord fails to surrender such certifi- 
cate and relevant documents, they shall 
be declared null and void. 
The landowner, after surrendering the 
ownership certificate and relevant docu- 
ments, or after such certificate and rele- 
vant documents have been declared null 
and void, shall take the purchase price 
in accordance with this Act. For any 
landowner, who fails to take the pur- 
chase price within a prescribed period, 
the government shall, according to law, 
deposit the price in the local court. 

The procedures for the purchase of accessory 
properties and their sites, referred to in Article 
13 of this Act, shall be the same as those 
mentioned above. 

Article 18—Other rights originally created on 
the cultivated land shall be liquidated after the 
purchase of the land by the Government in 
accordance with the following provisions: 

(1) Rights of servitude and superficies shall 

be transferred together with the land. 

(2) Rights of perpetual lease or mortagage 
shall automatically become null and void; 
but such rights shall be compensated 
and paid for to the holder thereof by the 
hsien (or municipal) government on be- 
half of the landowner, in  stockshares 
and land bonds, from the amounts to be 
paid to that owner as the government 
purchase price for the land, in the same 
ratio of stockshares to land bonds as the 
landowner receives. However, the price 
paid for the liquidation of such rights 
shall not exceed the total purchase price 
of the land in question. 


Re-sale of Government 


Chapter III. 
Purchased Land 


Article 19—Cultivated land purchased by the 
government shall be re-sold to the present tiller. 
The accessory properties and their sites pur- 
chased together with the land referred to in 
Article 13 of this Act shall also be re-sold to 
the present tiller. 

Article 20—The re-sale price of the land 
shall be computed according to standards set 
up in Article 14 of this Act. The re-sale price, 
together with the price of accessory properties 
and their sites, shall bear interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent in kind per annum. Beginning 
from the season, in which the land is purchased, 
the purchaser shall pay the price and its in- 
terest in twenty semi-annual equal installments 
in kind, or in those land bonds in kind falling 
due in the same period. The average annual 
burden to be borne by the purchaser shall not 
exceed the burden on the same grade of land 
presently borne by the tenant farmer under the 
37.5% rent reduction program. The purchaser 
may pay a part or the whole of the price and 
interest in advance. Measures encouraging such 
earlier payment shall be formulated by the 
Provincial Government and shall be submitted 
to the Executive Yuan for approval. 

Article 21—Procedures for re-selling the 
cultivated land purchased by the Government 
shall be as follows: 

(1) The hsien (or municipal) government shall 
investigate the names and status of the 
present tillers to whom the land is to be 
sold, and shall compile a purchasers’ list 
thereof. 

The purchasers’ list shall be examined by 
the Township Government Land Com- 
mission, agreed upon by the Hsien (or 
Municipal) Government Land Commis- 
sion, and shall be announced by the 
Hsien (or Municipal) Government to the 
public for a period of 30 days. 

Upon discovering any errors in the pur- 
chasers’ list, the purchaser and other 
parties concerned may, within the stipu- 
lated period of public announcement, 
request the local government to correct 
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the errors. 

(4) The land purchaser shall submit a pur- 
chase application within 20 days after 
expiration of the period of public an- 
nouncement. The hsien (or municipal) 
government shall, after examining the 
application, notify him to accomplish 
the required procedures of purchase with- 
in a prescribed period, and to pay the 
first installment of the purchase price. 

(5) Any purchaser, who fails to observe the 
provisions in Section (4) of this Article, 
shall lose his right of purchase. 

Article 22—After the purchaser completes the 
purchase procedures, the hsien (or muni- 
cipal) government shall 
transfer of the ownership title and shall 


register the 


issue a land ownership certificate to the 
purchaser. 

In registering the ownership title transfer 
referred to in the preceding \paragraph, the 
land-purchaser shall be exempt from property 
transfer tax and witness fees. 

Article 23—The 
selling the land to the present tillers, establish 


Government should, after 


a special production fund from which to extend 
cheap loans to them in order to improve land 
use and to increase farm production. 
Article 24—The Government should, 
selling the land, encourage the purchasers to 
operate the land on a cooperative basis with 


after 


improved techniques. 

Article 25—Through proper channels, the 
purchaser may request the Provincial Govern- 
ment to grant reduction or exemption of the 
unliquidated portion: of the purchase price on 
the land he has purchased, when such land 
has lost, due to force majeure, a part or whole 
of its usability. 

Reduction* or exemption of the purchase price 
as approved by the Provincial Government 
under the preceding paragraph shall be re- 
ported annually to the Ministry of Interior for 
reference. 

Article 26—After investigation and approval 
by the Government, the purchaser may be 
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allowed to postpone for one payment period or 
periods the installment payments of the pur- 
chase price when, during such periods, the land 
has suffered seriously from catastrophe or 
harvest loss. Immediately after expiration of 
the amortization period of the total purchase 
price, the installment payments thus postponed 
shall be made up in the same number of pay- 
ments as those for which. postponement in 
payments was granted, 

Article 27—Installment payments of the 
principal of the land bonds and interest that 
fall due shall be paid to the bond holders 
through the Land Bank from the installment 
payments of the purchase price and interest 
paid by the land purchasers. However, they 
may be paid from the ‘*Land Bond Redemption 
Guaranty Fund’ under one of the following 
conditions: 

(1) When the purchaser is permitted to 
reduce or to postpone the amount of 
payment or to be exempt from payment. 

(2) When the land purchaser defaults in the 
payment of the price. 

The measure for establishing the Guaranty 
Fund shall be formulated by the Provincial 
Government and shall be submitted to the 
Executive Yuan for approval. 


Chapter IV. Restrictions and Penal Provisions 


Article 28 — Any purchaser who has acquired 
land under this Act shall not transfer the land 
to any other person before the purchase price 
is fully paid; transfer of land, after its. pur- 
chase price is fully paid, shall be permitted 
only when the transferree can till the land 
himself or can use it for ‘industrial purposes, 

Article 29 — In the event that the purchaser 
cannot till the land himself before its purchase 
price is fully paid, he may request the Gov- 
erment to purchase the land for re-sale to 


other farmers. The Government shall, in such 


case, reimburse to the purchaser in one lump 
sum the purchase price already paid. 

Article 30 — The Government shall take back 
the land sold to a purchaser and confiscate 
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any purchase price already paid, if he is found 
to have committed any of the following: 

(1) Used the name of another person to 
purchase the land; 

(2) Leasing out the land after purchase; 

(3) Failure to’ make an installment payment 
for more than four months after falling 
due. 

Article 31— Any person committing any of 
the following acts shall be punished by the 
Court for a term of imprisonment not to ex- 
ceed three years: 

(1) Interference with the purchase of land 
by the Government under this Act by 
violence, duress, or fraud; 

Interference with the re-sale of land 
under this Act by violence, duress, or 
fraud; 

Damaging the land subject to government 
purchase under this Act to such extent 
as to render it unusable or less produc- 
tive; 

Demolishing or removing the properties 
accessory to the land subject to govern- 
ment purchase under this Act, 

Article 32 — Any purchaser who fails to pay 
any installment that falls due, shall be fined 
according to the following scales: 

(1) A fine of 2% of the installment amount 

for a delay of less than one month; 

(2) A fine of 5% of the installment amount 
for a delay of over one month but less 
than two months; 

(3) A fine of 10% of the installment amount 
for a delay of over two months but less 
than three months; 

(4) A fine of 15% of the installment amount 
for a delay of over three months. 

In addition to provisions in Article 30 of 
this Act, any purchaser who fails to pay any 
installment for more than four months shall 
be reported to the Court for enforcing payment. 


Chapter V. Supplementary Provisions 


Article 33 — Regulations governing the im- 
plementation of this Act shall be formulated 
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by the Provincial Government: of the province 
wherein this Act shall be effective and shall 
be submitted to the Executive Yuan for appro- 
val. 

Article 34 — The disposition of private cul- 
tivated land located within the area of such 
municipality as is under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Executive Yuan, shall follow the same | 
procedures as provided in this Act for other 
areas. 

Article 35 — The area in which this Act shall 
be effective shall be decided and promulgated 
by the order of the Executive Yuan. 

Article 36 — This Act shall become effective 
on the day of its promulgation. 


Regulations Governing The Issuance 
Of Land Bonds In Kind, Taiwan Province 


(Passed by the Legislative Yuan on January 
20, 1953 and’ Promulgated by the President 
of the Republic of China on January 26, 
1953, Taipei, Taiwan) 


rticle 1 — For the purpose of implement- 
ing the Land-To-The-Tifler Program in 


Taiwan, the Central Government hereby author- 
izes the Taiwan Provincial Government to 
issue, in accordance with the present Regula- 
tions, bonds entitled ‘‘Land Bonds in Kind, 
Taiwan Province” (hereinafter referred to as 
the bonds) to be used for paying for the land 
to be purchased by the Government from land- 
lords according to law. 

Article 2 — The bonds shall be issued accord- 
ing to areas with each hsien (or municipality) 
as one area; and the name of each hsien (or 
municipality) shall be stamped on the bonds 
for that area. 

The Yangmingshan Administraton area shall 
be included in the Taipei Hsien area. 

Article 3 — The procedures for issuing the . 
bonds, the amortization of principal, and the 
payment of interest: shall be entrusted by the 
order of the Provincial Government to the Land 
Bank of Taiwan, 
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Article 4— The commodity that the bonds 
may stand for shall be one of two kinds of 
food crops, namely, rice or sweet potatoes: 

(1) The amount of rice bonds to be issued 

shall be for 1,260,000,000 kilograms to be 
used for paying for paddy fields purchased 
by the Government, including double-crop 
land, single-crop land, **weather-depend- 
ing field’, and rotation land (including 
land within the special irrigation areas). 
The amount of sweet potato bonds to 
be issued shall be for 440,000,000 kilo- 
grams to be used for paying for dry 
land purchased by the Government. 

The two kinds of bonds as referred to above 
shall be issued in 1953 at face value by the 
Provincial'Government. _ 

Article 5— The bonds shall be secured by 
the proceeds from the re-sale to the tenants of 
government purchased land in accordance with 
the Land-To-The-Tiller Act and shall be further 
guaranteed by the Provincial Treasury of Taiwan. 

Article 6 — The:Provincial Government shall, 
in accordance with Article 27 of the Land-To- 
The-Tiller Act, set up a Land Bond Redemp- 
tion Guaranty Fund for the bonds. The fund 
shall be kept in custody by the Land Bank of 
Taiwan and with the approval of the Provincial 
Government, used for making payments to 
landlords in case the land purchasers delay in 
installment payments or are exempt from mak- 
ing such payments for the land they have 
purchased due to crop failures or other causes. 

The procedures for setting up the Guaranty 
Fund shall be formulated by the Provincial 
Government and shall be approved by the Exe- 
cutive Yuan. 


Article 7 — The face value of the rice and 


sweet potato bonds shall be of six denomina- 
tions respectively: 50 kilograms, 100 kilograms, 
500 kilograms, 1,000 kilograms, 5,000 kilo- 
grams, and 10,000 kilograms for rice; and 100 
kilograms, 500 kilograms, 1,000 kilograms, 
5,000 kilograms, 10,000 kilograms, and 30,000 
kilograms for sweet potatoes. 

Article 8 — The bonds shall be in the form 
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of bearer bonds. 

Article 9 — The bonds shall bear interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent in kind per annum. 

Article 10 — The principal of the bonds to- 
gether with interest shall be amortized in 20 
equal installments in 10 years. For Penghu 
Hsien, it shall be amortized in 10 annual in- 
stallments. The schedule of amortization of 
principal and payment of interest is shown in 
the attached table. 

Article 11 — The principal and interest of 
the bonds shall be paid, upon maturity, to the 
bondholders as follows: 

(1) Rice bonds shall be paid in rice. However, 
rice bonds intended to pay for the gov- 
ernment purchased rotation land (includ- 
ing land within the special irrigation 
areas) shall be paid in cash by convert- 
ing the rice into cash at the current 
market rice price in the locality at the 
time of maturity of the installment. 
Sweet potato bonds shall be paid in cash 
by. converting the sweet potatoes into 
cash at the market sweet potato price 
at the time of maturity of the install- 
ment. 

The principal and interest in cash referred 
to above shall be paid through the local 
branches of the Land Bank of Taiwan and the 
principal and interest in rice shall be paid by 
the Provincial Food Bureau upon request of 
the Land Bank through local warehouses des- 
ignated by the Bureau. The quality of rice to 


‘be paid for the rice bonds shall be in conform- 


ity with the standards as set up in the Re- 
gulations Governing Inspection and Collection 
of Land Tax in Kind in Taiwan. 

Article 12 — The current price of rice and 
sweet potatoes referred to in: the preceding 
article shall be decided by the hsien (or muni- 
cipal) government on the basis of average whole- 
sale quotations in important rice - producing 
townships in each hsien (or municipality) dur- 
ing a period of 10 days starting from the 
twentieth day before the beginning of the first 
day of collecting the installment purchase price 
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paid by the land purchasers in that hsien (or 
municipality). 

Article 13 — The Land Bank of Taiwan shall 
make public announcement of the date for the 
beginning of making installment payments of 
the principal and interest of the bonds one 
month before the date of maturity of the bonds 
for that period, 

Article 14—- The bondholder entitled to cash 
payment shall collect the principal and interest 
upon presenting the matured bonds within a 
period of three years. Bonds whose principal 
and interest are to be paid in rice shall be 
collected by the bondholders by presenting 


Citizen’s Certificate within six months after 
maturity. Failure to collect such rice within 
this period shall result in payment in cash 


according to Article 12 of the present Regula. 


tions. 
Article 15 — The bonds may be transferred 


‘and sold in the open market and may be used 


as a guaranty for public obligations. The bonds 
maturing in any year may also be used for 
paying in that year the purchase price for land 
located in the hsien (or municipality) wherein- 
they are issued. 

Article 16— Holders of the bonds shall be 
exempt from paying- stamp tax and interest 
income tax on the bonds. 

Article 17— Any act of counterfeiting or. 
tampering with the bonds shall be punished 
by the court according to law. 

Article 18— The present Regulations shall 
become effective on the day of promulgation. 
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one crop can be harvested each year shall be made once each year. 


Regulations Governing 
The Transfer Of Government 
Enterprises To Private Ownership 


(Passed by the Legislative Yuan on January 
20, 1953 and Promulgated by the President 
of the Republic of China on January 26, 
1953, Taipei, Taiwan) ’ 


rticle 1—Transfer of government enter- 
~~. to private ownership, unless other- 
wise provided for by law, shall be conducted 
according to provisions of the present Regula- 
tions. 

Article 2— The term “government enterprises” 
referred to in the present Regulations shall 
mean the following enterprises: 

(1) Enterprises solely financed and operated 

by the Government. 

(2) Enterprises jointly financed and operated 
by governments on various levels. 

(3) Enterprises jointly invested in and oper- 
ated by civilians and governments in 
accordance with special laws establish- 
ing such enterprises. 

Enterprises jointly invested in, and 
operated by civilians and governments 
in accordance wih the “Law of Cor- 
poration” where the government capital 
exceeds 50 per cent of the total capital 
value of each of the enterprises. 

Article 3—Enterprises of the following 
shall be 


Government or governments and shall not be 


categories operated only by the 


transferred to private ownership under the 
present Regulations: 

(1) Enterprises directly affecting the national 
defense and military security. 

(2) Government monopoly enterprises and 
enterprises possessing monopolistic na- 
ture. : 

(3) Enterprises for large-scale operation of 
public utilities or for other specific 

purposes. 
Article 4—The 


Government to which tho-e enterprises operated 


governing organs of the 
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by governments on various levels are respon- 
sible, shall, those. enterprises 
provided for: under Article 3 of the present 
Regulations, adopt either one of the following 
two formulas to work» ow plans and budget 
estimates for transferring ‘such enterprises and 
shall submit the plans and estimates through 


except for 


proper channels to their superior organs for 
approval and action, 

(1) Sale of government stocks in one opera- 
tion or in installments: 

(a) Any enterprise solely invested in 

and operated by the Government 
or jointly invested in and operated 
by governments on various levels 
shall first revaluate its capital value 
and the government stock invested 
in such_ enterprise shall then be 
sold either in one operation or in 
installments until: all the stock is 
sold. After sale, an enterprise which 
was not originally incorporated as 
a corporate body shall be reorganized . 
according to the “Law of Corpora- 
tion”. 
Any enterprise jointly invested in 
and operated by the Government 
or governments and civilians shall 
first revaluate its capital value and 
the government stock invested in 
such enterprise shall then be sold 
to the public either in one opera- 
tion or in installments until all the 
government stock is sold. 

(2) Sale of one or more factories or the 
entire enterprise by auction in accordance 
with law. 

Article 5—Before auction of government en- 

terprises, a Revaluation Committee shall be 
organized jointly by the governing organs of 
the Government. and other government agencies 
concerned. The revaluation shall be made on 
the basis of the following standards: 

(1) Original capital value. 

(2) Current capital value. 

(3) Possible profit returns in the future. 
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one created by further investment by other 
government enterprise or enterprises from their 
earnings may be sold and transferred to private. 


Article 6—The transfer of government enter- 
prises to private ownership shall be valid only 


when the transfer of such enterprises is to the 
ownership of Chinese citizens or overseas ownership according to, mutatis mutandis, the 


Chinese or foreigners who are citizens of the provisions of the present Regulations. 
countries, with which the Republic of China Article 8—The sale proceeds of government 


has concluded agreements for private invest- enterprises transferred to private ownership 


ments. shall be used specifically for production and 


Article 7—The government stock of any ‘reconstruction purposes. 
Article 9—The present Regulations shall 


enterprise sponsored and partially invested in 
become effective on the day of promulgation, 


by the Government or governments and of any 


The Blind Man's Idea of the Sun 


There was a man born blind. He had never seen the sun and 
asked about it of people who could see. Someone told him, ‘*The 
sun’§ shape is like a brass tray.” The blind man struck the brass 
tray and heard its sound. Later when he heard the sound of a 
bell, he thought it was the sun. Again someone told him, ‘The 
sunlight is like that of a candle, and the blind man felt the candle, 
and thought that it was the sun’s shape. Later he felt a (big) key 
and thought it was a sun. The sun is quite different from a bell 
or a key, but the blind man cannot tell their difference because he 
has never seen the sun. The truth (Tao) is harder to see than the 
sun, and when people do not know it they are exactly like the 
blind man. Even if you do your best to explain by analogies and 
examples, it still appears like the analogy of the brass tray and the 
candle. From what is said of the brass tray, one imagines a bell, 
and from what is said about a candle one imagines a key. In this 
way,one gets ever further and further away from the truth. Those 
who speak about Tao sometimes give it a name according to what 
they happen to see, or imagine what it is like without seeing it. 
These are mistakes in the effort to ‘understand Tao. 

—Su Tungp’o (Lin Yutang, The Wisdom of 
China and India, p. 1067) 
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Chronology 


(January 20—February 20) 


January 21. According to a high official in the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, the Government 
had decided to establish the first stock exchange 
in Taiwan. 

The Taiwan Provisional Provincial Assembly 
in a plenary session approved a NT$1,070,910,- 
987 balanced budget for the fiscal year of 1953 
submitted by the Provincial Government. 
January 22. In an interview with AP corre- 
spondent Spencer Moosa, President Chiang de- 
scribed President Eisenhower's inaugural address 
as “the first ray of hope to mankind since the 
end of the last World War.” 

January 23. Foreign Minister George Yeh, in a 
report on his recent mission to the UN de- 
livered at a monthiy meeting of the Foreign 
Ministry declared that Free China had taken a 
firm anti-Communist stand in the UN in order 
to arouse the attention of the free world toward 
the Communist threat and the crisis in the 
Far East. 

January 24. MSA announced the authorization 
of US$159,000 for economic aid to Taiwan. 

The Taiwan Provisional Provincial Assembly 

unanimously passed a resolution asking the 
approval of the Government for the establish- 
ment of a formal assembly to accomplish the 
ultimate goal of self-government in Taiwan. 
January 26. China won a victory in a debate 
on the representation question in the ECAFE 
Trade and Industry Sub-committee meeting in 
Bandung. 
January 27. JCRR announced that it had paid 
a total of NT$726,717.32, US$274.78 and 
HK$7,345.40-for assistance in the implementa- 
tion of 36 rural reconstruction projects in 
Taiwan. 
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January 28. 80,000 people witnessed the formal 
opening of the 2-KM long Silo Highway Bridge 
which is the longest one in the Far East. 

It was reliably learned that the first draft 
of the regulations governing foreign investment 
in Taiwan had been completed by the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs and it was expected to be 
approved by the Legislative Yuan. 

T. F. Tsiang, China’s permanent delegate to 
the UN, declared that the only realistic way to 
meet the Far Eastern crisis is for the free 
world to increase Free China’s capacity for 
undertaking an independent offensive against 
the Communist regime on the China mainland, 

Henry , Luce, Editor-in-Chief of Time, Life 
and Fortune, believed that the Eisenhower 
administration would regard the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s struggle for a free united China as 
a part of the world’s fight to preserve peace. 
January 29. A 5-man Chinese naval party led 
by Vice-Admiral John Ma left Taipei for a 
three-week touriof the US at the invitation of 
Admiral William Fechteler, US Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

It was learned that a total of NT$10,000,000 

had been earmarked in the JCRR budget for 
1953 to assist the Government in carrying out 
the ‘*Land-to-the-Tiller” program. 
January 30. Speaking on the Government's 
policy in the administration of overseas affairs, 
Premier Chen Cheng declared that Free China 
aims to unite the strength of all overseas 
Chinese to fight for the early recovery and the 
reconstruction of the mainland. 

New York Governor Thomas Dewey lauded 
Taiwan's real progress and said that the US 
was in need of Free China's assistance for its 
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own survival. 

February 1. Premier Chen Cheng reiterated the 
Government’s determination to complete the 
final phase of the land reform—the land-to- 
the-tiller program—within 1953 to make Taiwan 
a model of land reform in Asia. 

The construction work of a new reservoir in 
the southern part of Hsinchu District was 
started and it was expected that 600 chia of 
land would be benefited after its completion. 
February 2. President Eisenhower informed a 
joint session of Congress that he was issuing 
instructions that the US 7th Fleet should no 
longer be employed to shield the Chinese Reds 
because the Truman directive of June 1950 
was no longer logical. 

Informed sources said that the US State 
Department was preparing sweeping changes in 
the diplomatic high command including the 
appointment of a fuli-fledged ambassador to 
Free China. 

The US Congressional Republicans hailed 
President Eisenhower's decision to lift the ban 
on Free China's raids from Taiwan as a long 
step toward concluding the Korean war. 
February 3. President Chiang personally issued 
a statement to comment on President Eisen- 
hower’s State of the Union message delivered 
before the Congress as ‘‘militarily and morally 
sound”. The President also assured the world 


that Free China would not ask for aid in ground ° 


forces from ‘‘any nation” for the recovery of 
the mainland. 

Governor K. C. Wu hailed President Eisen- 
hower’s State of the Union message as good 
news for the free nations in the world and also 
a turning-point in the world-wide anti-Commu- 
nist war. 

Premier Chen Cheng declarad in a broadcast 
on the eve of Farmer’s Day that Free China’s 
land reform had resulted in stability and pro- 
gress in Taiwan and contributed greatly to the 
solution of land problems in other countries. 

Admiral Arthur Radford, Commander-in-Chief 
of the US Pacific Fleet, told reporters after his 
conference with President Eisenhower that he 
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thought the Chinese National Government has 
excellent air force personnel and would be a 
strong striking power if given good equip- 
ment. 

February 4. President Chiang in his Farmer's | 
Day message urged the farmers to build up 
their strength for the early recovery of the 
mainland. 4 

Foreign Minister George Yeh declared that 
the Chinese Government had been informed 
by the US Government of President Eisenhower's 
recent decision to free the Chinese armed forces 
to launch attacks against the China mainland, 

The Chinese Foreign Ministry agreed to 
turn over killer-hijacker Hung Tso-kou to the 
Philippine Government for interrogation. 

Premier Chen Cheng described President 
Eisenhower's action to ‘tunfreeze” Free China's 
forces as a positive measure for the mainten- 
ance of world peace. 

Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassador to the 
US, called on John Allisom, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs, at the State. 
Department for further exchange of views and 
clarification on the situation in relation to 


President Eisenhower's new policy for the US 
7th Fleet. ; 

February 5. JCRR announced that it had paid 
a total of NT$824,281.60 for assistance in the 
implementation of 44 rural reconstruction pro- 


jects in Taiwan. 

MSA announced the authorization of US$5,- 
000,000 for economic aid to Taiwan. 

General Albert Wedemeyer, former Com- 

mander of US troops in China, recommended 
unrestricted UN military raids on the Chinese 
mainland and an .economic blockade of the 
entire Chinese coast. 
February 6. The Chinese Foreign Ministry in- 
structed its agencies abroad, including embas- 
sies, legations and consulates, to take positive 
measures to protect the lives and properties of 
the overseas Chinese and help solve their 
difficulties. 

Maj-Gen. George H. Olmsted, senior Penta- 
gon officer in charge of military aid materials, 
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and his party of nine colonels arrived in 
Taipei to study the flow of American military 
supplies to Free China. 

Japanese Ambassador to China Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa said the Chinese Government's 
return to the mainland might be realize earlier 
than planned and he expressed the belief that 
Taiwan is able to defend itself from any 
Communist attack. 

Dewey Short, Chairman of the US Armed 

Services Committee, stated to the press that 
he was in favor of a total blockade of the 
coast-line of the Chinese mainland. 
February 7. Minister of the Interior Huang 
Chi-lu declared that the land-to-the-tiller 
program to be enforced by Free China is a 
great event in the reconstruction of the island 
as well as the whole of China. - 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek was reported to 
have donated a US$1,000 scholarship to the 
US 14th Air Force Association which had been 
established to help educate deserving children 
of American airmen killed in China during 
World War II. 

Chinese guilds and associations in Malaya 
cabled President Chiang pledging their support 
to the invasion of the mainland and simultan- 
eously another cable was dispatched to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower thanking him for the 
deneutralization of Taiwan and urging him to 
unite all democratic countries to exterminate 
the Communist aggression. 

Admiral Arthur Radford, Commader-in-Chief 
of the. US Pacific Fleet, proposed that the US 
should send more equipment to Free China. 
February 8. Maj.-Gen. George H. Olmsted and 
his party left Taipei for Manila after winding 
up a 2-day inspection tour in Free China. 

Altogether 2,076,254 eligible voters in 10 
counties went to the polls to pick 465 mem- 
bers of the county councils. 

Ambassador Wellington Koo said President 
Eisenhower's new order to the 7th Fleet would 
not spread the war but it would hasten the 
termination of Communist aggression in the 
Far East. 
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US Senator Styles Bridges said he favored | 
an immediate blockade of the coast-line of the 
Chinese mainland. 

February 9. Premier Chen Cheng declared that 
a fishery policy should be mapped out to 
develop fishery economy in Free China. 

US Senate majority leader Robert Taft said 

he still favored Gen. MacArthur's plans of 
bombing Manchuria, more aid to the Chinese 
Government's troops and a naval blockade of 
the mainland. 
February 10. President Chiang appointed Chinese 
Ambassador to Spain James Yu as Envoy 
Plenipotentiary to negotiate a Sino-Spanish 
Friendship Treaty. 

Alexander Wiley, Chairman of the US Senate 

Foreign Relations Committee, called for speed- 
ing up of arms shipments to the Chinese 
Government, which he said were ‘‘deplorably 
behind schedule.” 
February 11. General Omar Bradley, Chairman 
of the US Joint Chief of Staff, said that 
military aid to the Chinese Government would 
be stepped up. 

Admiral William Fechteler, US Chief of 
Naval Operations, said that it is entirely 
feasible to blockade the Chinese mainland. 
February 12, The Sino-American Conference on 
Vocational Education was held in Taipei. 

Syngman Rhee, President of the Republic 
of Korea, said that a naval blockade of the 
China coast would not lead to another world 
war. 

February 14. T. F.. Tsiang, China’s permanent 
delegate to the UN, said that in case an 
allied blockade of the Chinese mainland was 
unfeasible, Free China was ready and eager to 
put on her own blockade. 

February 15. US Eighth Army. Commander 
Lieutenant General Maxwell Taylor said that 
he would naturelly welcome the dispatch of 
Free China's troops from Taiwan to fight the 
Communists in Korea. : 
February 16. The Central News Agency reported 
from Kinmen that Chinese guerrillas had 
made another successful raid on the Commu- 
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nist-held Meichow island, 90 miles north of 
Kinmen, 

February 17. The Legislative Yuan at its 17th 
plenary session resolved to abolish 54 kinds of 
laws and regulations which were outdated or 
no longer applicable in Free China. 

Five Chinese Army generals led by Lieut.- 
Gen. Hsu Pei-ken, Deputy Chief of Staff, left 
Taipei for the US. 

A US Mutual Security Program Evaluation 
Team led by Harry A. Bullis arrived in Taipei 
for a two-and-a-half-week visit to evaluate the 
results of the US Mutual Security Program in 
Free China. 


US Republican Congressman Sterling Cole ~ 


introduced a resolution to authorize President 
Eisenhower to turn over six US destroyers to 
Free China to be used in the blockade of the 
Chinese mainland. 

It was reported that the Korean Government 
had decided to import coal from Taiwan in- 
stead of Japan in the future. 

Washington columnist Robert S, Allen re- 
ported that the Eisenhower administration 
would introduce a resolution at the UN General 
Assembly to be reconvened in New York to 
advocate a tighter embargo against the Chinese 
Reds, ! 

February 18. President Eisenhower sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Karl L. Rankin, US 


Charge d’Affaires in Taiwan, to be Ameri 
Ambassador to Free China. 

In his first press conference t 
Eisenhower told the newsmen that the problem 
of a naval blockade of the Chinese coast-ling 
was under study and had not been officially 
submitted to him. 
February 19. A Treaty of Amity between tl 
Republic of China and Spain was concludes 
in Madrid by Yu Tsune-chi, Chinese Amb 
sador to Spain, on behalf of the Republic 
China, and Don Alberto Artajo, Spani 
Foreign Minister, on behalf of Spain. i 

Foreign Minister George Yeh said the ami 
treaty signed soon after the resumption 
diplomatic relations between China and Spai 
would greatly contribute to the consolidatiog 
of their relations and strengthening of theif 


President 


cooperation. 

In a report in Life magazine on his recem 
five-week trip to the Far East, Henry Lug 
lauded the Chinese Government on the islam 
of Formosa as “the best government in Asia,’ 
February 20. Te N. Y. Herald Tribune front: 
paged its correspondent Marguerite Higgins! 
exclusive itnerview- with President Chiang 
reporting that the President called for materi 
aid and an all-out attack on the Chines 
mainland as it was the fundamental step 
end the Korean war. 


Contributors to this Issue: 
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To Businessmen 
Engaged in Trade Overseas 


Lying in the South-Eastern Pacific is the island of Taiwan, now a Gibraltar of} 
Asia. It is teeming with abundant natural resources. Products such as sugar, rice, tea,) 
salt, citronella oil, pineapple, camphor, cement, coal, hat bodies, straw mc-ts, bamboo. 
and fruits, etc., etc. are exported to various countries. In return for the exports, it} 
imports fertilizers, cotton fabrics, yarns, electric materials, industrial equipments, rubber 
and its products etc., etc. for the economic well-being of more than 7 million) 
population. ; 

With a view to assist the Government in promoting international trade and in 
facilitating remittances of Overseas Chinese our Foreign Department has made corre- 
spondence arrangements with the large banking institutions all cover the world. The: 
procedure is simple and our service is efficient. Direct remittances can be made} 
through our Head Office, Taipei or Kaohsiung and Keelung Branches. We _ have: 
many branches in the Province, so remittances to other cities can alco be handled) 
indirectly. Any remittance by our overseas Chinese is heartily welcome. 
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